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A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads 
enable more than a million children 
to go to school. In many rural areas 
they constitute half of all the school 
funds. 

And this aid to education is only 
one of many ways in which the 
public benefits by railroad taxes. For 
these are real taxes—general taxes 
which go toward the support of pub- 
lic health, public safety, national 
defense, maintenance of the courts, 
and all other government activities 
and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for 


building and upkeep of railroad 
tracks. The railroads do that them- 
selves and also pay taxes on their 
tracks and other property, thus help- 
ing to build and maintain the high- 
ways, airways, and waterways used 
by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation, which compete with the 
railroads for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the 
railroads that they not only pay 
their own way as transportation 
companies but also are able to help 
in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Editorial Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





LET’S MAKE THRIFT A VIRTUE 


It seems to us that the decision of the Treas- 
ury to continue the sale of Savings Bonds and 
Stamps in the schools has considerable merit. 
The program will emphasize the habit of thrift 
stressed during the war and the children will 
provide the carry-over to the parents. Good 
habits of money management by an interest in 
government are as important in peace as in war. 
The peacetime program will be under the direc- 
tion of a new organization, the U. S. Savings 
Bond Division of the Treasury Department. 

One has only to observe the recklessness 
with which money is being spent these days 
to wonder what will happen to the happy-go 
lucky spenders when the golden era ends. It, 
therefore, seems that a revival of the oldtime 
virtue of thrift is timely. The plan has the 
approval of State Superintendents, Diocesan 
Superintendents, Parochial Superintendents, 
and City Superintendents. Let's join whole 
heartedly in the Savings Bond plan and pro 
mote the savings habit. It is worth twenty min 
utes a week, maybe less, and the school machin 
ery is still there. “A bond is more than an 
investment; it is a share in America.” 


* 
THE WEIGHT OF PRAISE 


From President Truman and other sources 
come pleas for the extension and improvement 
of public education. In his message to Congress 
urging federal assistance to states to equalize 
educational opportunities, the President stated, 
“Tt is essential to provide adequate elementary 
and secondary schools everywhere, and addi 
tional education opportunities for large num- 
bers of people beyond the secondary level.” To 
further remove inequalities among the states he 
urged federal grants for better school facilities. 

From every quarter, in the daily and weekly 
press, on the platform and in conferences, 
there comes the plea for better education. The 
war taught us that the American people were 
not getting as good an education as they 
thought they were getting. Educational leader- 
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ship had long warned the public about the in 
adequacy of educational provisions and_ facil 
ities. Currently there seems to emerge a recog- 
nition of the fact. Education is enjoying pres 
tige and demand. It is our biggest industry. 

Yet, this public acclaim of the schools places 
a big responsibility upon them. The post of 
honor is the post of danger. Self-satisfaction ts 
dangerous in itself, as it stifles progress. The 
old-line curriculum will not suffice. Close re 
examination of content and practice is in order. 
Fundamental needs of individuals, the welfare 
of society, its health, and a host of other fac 
tors must be considered. The usual practice of 
simply adding to the curriculum will not com 
plete the job satisfactorily. In order to provide 
for new content there must be considerablc 
rejection of the old. That will be a slow and 
difficult task because tradition is tenacious. 

The Cooperative Curriculum Program is try 
ing to do just these things. In order to provide 
a program of education which public confi 
dence demands, a clear understanding of the 
functions of education must be grasped by 
those who chart the new day in education 
Many bulletins outlining educational functions 
are available. The Curriculum Guiding com 
mittee sums up its points of view in “What is 
the Job of Public Education’. The NEA has 
issued a symposium bulletin in which recog 
Milwaukee 
schools have issued materials upon examination 


nized leaders set forth their views 


of their curricula. These steps are necessary if 
education is to enjoy the public confidence 


which presently exists. 
* 
“A GUIDE TO ACTION” 


This is the title of a booklet issued for the 
guidance of WEA local associations. We re- 
ceive many inquiries about the organization of 
the WEA and functions of its officers and com- 
mittees. The booklet gives all information rela- 
tive to the structure and functions of the asso- 
ciation. More important, in our opinion, are 
the pages devoted to the organization of local 
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associations with suggestions for continuous 
programs of activities. The Committee on Lo- 
cals approved the booklet and joins the office 
staff in recommending its use by the officers 
of local associations in promoting activity. It 
has been sent to administrators and enough 
copies to the presidents of local associations to 
supply one for each local association officer. 


THE ERA OF PR 

We have been following the unprecedented 
use of public relations during the past year. 
Its extension is astounding. Practically every 
big business, utilities, radio, politcal parties, 
governmental units, some churches, labor 
unions, the Army, in fact, there is hardly a 
group or association which is not employing 
PR techniques of one sort or another. Millions 
of dollars are being expended for expert coun. 
sel, staffs, and expensive bulletins and releases. 

Interesting, indeed, are the novel methods 
used to create good will among customers and 
employes. Music-in-Industry is a good example. 
An insurance company recently installed a de 
vice providing music in its home offices. It is 
reported the first day was practically a holiday 
in the offices when employes were encouraged 
to dance in the aisles. Morale and efficiency 
are said to have stepped up sharply. There 1s 
quite a scramble to devise unusual techniques 
and novelties. 

While other businesses are making every 
effort to appraise the public of their services, 
a leader in educational public relations recently 
stated that educators were too slow in telling 
the public the story of the schools. It was his 
opinion that, of all industries, education really 
had a record which should be told, a record 
in war and the salvation of the world in its 
struggle for peace. 


* 
TEACHERS AND PRICE TRENDS 


School people surely sense what effect pres 
ent price and wage trends will have upon their 
salaries. The upward spiral is undeniable. Un- 
less they get increases under the new  price- 
wage policy they will find themselves in the 
well-known squeeze which is always a threat 
to salaried workers, 

Groups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education associa- 
tion, and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors are supporting the extension of 
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OPA which, if not re-enacted, will die on 
June 30. 


* 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Since January the Journal has begun to pre- 
sent reports of WEA standing committees. 
These reports advise members of the work of 
their committees. We hope all members will 
examine them to obtain an idea of the many 
subjects and problems which these committees 
have considered and upon which they have ex- 
pressed themselves. Some may have felt that 
committee work was at a standstill on account 
of convention cancellation. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The groups have met 
regularly and simple justice dictates our ack- 
nowledgement of the splendid work of the 
school men and women who have given their 
time to establish policies which have grown out 
of many developments cast up by the unusual 
times in which we are living. 


TEACHERS AND GROOMS 

Grooms at Gulfstream Park, a_ race-track 
near Miami, went on strike not long ago for 
higher wages—and because the owners didn't 
dare risk the chance that there might be no 
horses on the track, the grooms won. They now 
get $200 a month, plus sleeping quarters 
which is the maximum salary paid to school- 
teachers in Dade county, Florida, in which 
Miami its situated. A columnist in the Miami 
Herald comments: 

The groom, with a minimum salary of $2,400 a 
year, doesn’t need much education. He does what 
he’s told by the trainer and knows how to curry a 
horse, apply liniment, bandages. He leads the horse 
off the track after a race 

The teacher, who must have a college degre 
starts at $1,400 a year and in 10 years can work up 
toa salary equal to that of the groom. His job is to 
shape the destinies of the nation, teach the children 
of America, dress neatly, set a good example, b« 
looked upon as a leader. 

Is this typical of American civilization? Do 
we as a people place a higher value on the 
services of a currier of race horses than on 
those of the educators of our children? Isn't 
the situation complained of in Miami practic- 
ally duplicated almost everywhere in the 
United States? Isn't it high time that Ameri- 
cans began changing their attitude toward the 
people who, next to our own parents, exert 
perhaps the greatest influence on our lives? 

-Chyristian Science Monitor. 
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Report of Council on Education—1945 


OME of the activities and recommendations 

issuing from the Council for 1945 have 
already been reported in separate articles in the 
Journal. The following constitutes a summary 
of other major projects which the group spon- 
sored and studied through sub-committees dur- 
ing the year. Another sub-committee study of 
the Council on High School Credits for Vet- 
eran and Non-Veteran Adults will appear in 
the Journal as a special article outside of the 
Council Report. We recommend a reading of 
all of the statements approved by the Council 
since they bear directly upon important current 
issues. 


Recruitment of Rural Teachers 
Pur pose of the Study 


To determine causes of the rural teacher 
shortage; to propose helpful suggestions for 
securing adequately trained personnel in the 
immediate postwar period. 


Part I—Causes of Rural Teacher Shortage 


A. Sources of supply weakened by government 
subsidies; the ease in securing other profitable jobs 
without long training periods. 


B. Many rural school boards fail to meet simple 
requirements: adequately heated buildings, clean 
attractive rooms, janitorial services (especially 
building of fires). concern for good teaching and 
educational services. 


C. Crowded curriculums. 


D. Inadequate guidance programs in high 
schools. 


Part II—Proposed Remedial Measures 


A. School board education might be undertaken 
by county superintendents, or other rural agencies 
to secure the positive points listed in Part I, 
Point B. 

B. High school guidance programs might in- 
clude: (1) Taking interested students to see mod- 
ern rural schools so that they might see for them- 
selves desirability in such work. (2) Training high 
school classes e.g., in Speech to appear before ele- 
mentary children to reacquaint them with the joy 
and interests of those children. (3) Forming 
teacher training clubs. 

C. Teacher training institutions might aid the 
work by: (1) Requiring guidance courses for all 
majors in Secondary Education. (2) Rethinking 
and replanning the rural training curriculum. 
(3) Counseling program with administrators and 
youth concerning benefits in rural teaching expe- 
rience. 
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D. State curriculum planning groups could aid 
by: (1) Studying ways of simplifying curricula for 
rural schools. (2) Reorganizing the curriculum to 
make rural teaching more feasible and satisfactory. 


Information Service to Returning 
Veterans 


The Council considered the advisability of 
appointing a sub-committee, the purpose of 
which would be to investigate the need for the 
preparation of information for returning veter- 
ans relative to educational facilities available 
in Wisconsin. 

In view of the fact that much information of 
this type has already been compiled by state de- 
partments, it was felt that the Association would 
be duplicating material which has already been 
published or is in the process of publication 

Herewith are listed some of the materials 
which have been prepared or are in the process 
of preparation, the primary purpose of which 
is to give information to returning veterans 


Your Future—A publication jointly prepared 
by the several boards and educational agencie: 
of the state which gives an over-view of edu- 
cational facilities and programs available in our 
several Wisconsin public schools and institu 


tions. 


Continuing Educational Op portunities 
Through Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education—This bulletin was prepared 
primarily to give to returning veterans com 
plete information relative to facilities and pro- 
grams of the Wisconsin Schools of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


Catalog of the Courses in Our Wisconsin 
Colleges—This catalog is now in the process 
of preparation by the Governor's Educational 
Advisory Committee and will be financed by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Catalog and Directory of Courses in Wiscon- 
sin Schools of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion—This catalog and directory is now in the 
process of preparation by the Governor's Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee and will be 
financed from funds provided by the Depart- 


ment of Veterans Affairs. 


Wisconsin Blue Book 


A section of the com- 
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ing issue of the Blue Book is being devoted to 
educational facilities and training programs 


available to returning veterans. 


A large number of books and catalogs have 
also been prepared by local schools and colleges 
in the state. 


Federal Commodities Committee 


The Wisconsin Council on Education of the 
Wisconsin Education Association in the fall of 
1944 began discussing the possibilities and 
probabilities of securing federal surplus com- 
modities which might be available at the close 
of the war. At the time, such consideration 
seemed a bit premature. However, it was the 
sense of the Council that a certain amount of 
preliminary work should be done in anticipa- 
tion of benefits to education at the close of the 
war. Consequently, it appointed a committee 
to study the problem and to recommend appro- 
priate steps. 

Late in the fall of 1944 a request was pre- 
sented to the WEA Executive committee for a 
grant of $400 to make a survey of the equip- 
ment needs of all public schools in the state. 
This survey was completed in the spring of 
1945. It presented a summary of immediate 
needs with respect to approximately 1500 items. 
Data were collected at the same time which 
pointed to the expansion needs of the schools. 

While this survey was being made, the mem- 
bers of the committee made many contacts with 
the various agencies of the armed services. 
This developed a background of familiarity of 
service Organizations and personnel which was 
most useful at the close of the war. It resulted 
in better cooperating with the pre-induction 
training office of the Sixth Service Command 
and with the various service agencies at the 
time war contracts were being terminated. 


WEA Creates Revolving Fund 

Shortly after the close of hostilities, excess 
commodities became available through the pre- 
induction training office and several of the 
service agencies. At that time the sub-committee 
of the WEA Council was designated as the 
Federal Commodities Committee of the WEA. 
It was charged with the responsibility of acquir- 
ing and distributing any donated commodities 
which might be useful in an educational pro- 
gram. The WEA Executive committee made a 
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grant of $10,000 as a revolving fund to finance 
the program of acquisition, warehousing, and 
distribution. The plan provided that a han- 
dling charge on all commodities being ware- 
housed and distributed would be done at a 
minimum handling charge. The handling 
charge is to be sufficient to guarantee the re- 
volving fund. 

The acquisition program has been  spear- 
headed by the representatives of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the State 
Department of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. These representatives are members of the 
Federal Commodity committee. 


Classification of Commodities 

It has been an acquisition program dealing 
mainly in two classifications of commodities. 
One classification included items of heavy 
equipment which the schools might find usable 
in various courses which are classified as pre- 
induction training courses. Items in this classi- 
fication are handled by direct requisition from 
the school, with the school paying the crating 
and freight charges which are involved in the 
delivery of such equipment. While this por- 
tion of the program was handled by the acqui- 
sition representatives of the commodities com- 
mittee, the committee made no handling 
charges against items. 

The other major classification of items in- 
cluded those things which are small and easily 
handled, available in large quantities, and 
which would not be packaged for distribution 
to individual schools by government agencies. 
Items in this classification are requisitioned in 
large quantities by a number of cooperating 
schools. The materials are then brought into a 
central warehouse for processing. The com- 
modities committee employs a state distributor 
to direct the distribution of all items brought 
into the warehouse. 


Warehouses Operated 

At the present time a large quantity of mate- 
rials are warehoused in the mechanical engi- 
neering building of the University of Wiscon- 
sin with additional materials warehoused in 
two buildings at the state fair grounds in Mil- 
waukee and in one building at Camp Wil- 
liams. The enormous. amount of materials 
which have come into these warehouses has 
required the employment of a staff of people. 
At the present time there is, in addition to the 
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state distributor, one full-time and one part- 
time stenographer, two full-time and two part- 
time warehouse assistants. To date, two lots 
of materials have been inventoried and cata- 
loged. The catalogs have been distributed to 
every public school in the state as well as 
the area directors of parochial schools. The dis- 
tribution of items listed in this first catalog 
has been in process for several weeks. Approxt- 
mately 200 schools have secured materials listed 
in the first catalog. As time permits, the addi- 
tional materials which have been acquired will 
be inventoried, cataloged, and distributed. It 
is difficult to approximate the value of the mate- 
conservative 


now in the warehouse. A 


estimate would be approximately one million 


rials 


to one and one half million dollars worth of 
materials. All of these materials will be dis- 
tributed to the schools in an orderly fashion 
at a cost to the schools of only the handling 
charge which approximates 3 per cent of the 
value of the materials. 


It has been the aim of the committee and of 
the Wisconsin Education Association from the 
outset to guarantee the distribution of these 
materials to every educational institution in the 
state regardless of its size or geographical loca- 
tion. A perusal of the records in the office of 
the state distributor indicates that this aim is 
being realized. There are numerous problems 
which give rise to some question on the part 
of the schools in the state. These are quickly 
summarized for the sake of assuring educational 
officials in the state that the program is pro- 
ceeding in a sound manner. 


School Officials Cooperate 


The materials received in the 
warehouse has been so great that it has taken 


much time to make an inventory, sort, and bin 


volume of 


the materials, and issue catalogs. The first 
shipment of materials was in excess of 80 tons. 
Before the first shipment could be sorted and 
put in more tons of material arrived. 
This has been going on for weeks. It has been 
the policy of the committee to delay the pro- 
gram of distribution in favor of handling the 
materials which have been acquired. We feel 
that this is justifiable because the time for 


acquisition may be short. Another problem 


bins, 


early in the program was to secure the man- 
power to asstst in handling the materials. At 
one time it was necessary to call on 15 or 20 
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schools in the state to send representatives to 
Chicago to assist in sorting and loading some 
materials which had to be moved in a very 
short time or it would have been lost to the 
schools of Wisconsin. The cooperation of the 
schools which have been called upon has been 


most commendable. 


Another problem which is natural, but nev- 
ertheless troublesome to the committee has been 
the occasional rumor. One school may get the 
rumor that the neighboring school received a 
large quantity of materials. The first reaction 
has been that they did not have an equal oppor 
tunity to secure the materials. In most instances 
if the matter was called to the attention of the 
commitee or the state disributor, the misunder- 
standing was easily met. In general, these 
rumors have not been numerous or serious and 
the attitude and cooperation of the school ad- 
ministrators in the state have been beyond 
reproach. 


Some Confusion Experienced 


Another problem has been the confusion 
which naturally results between the requisi- 
tioning of heavy materials which are processed 
by the State Department for direct shipment 
to the schools and the requisitioning for light 
materials which have been stored in the ware- 
house. The requisitions for materials do not 
always produce delivery of the desired items. 
The control and the filling of the requisition 
for heavy materials rests with the service agen- 
cies rather than with the state acquisition agent. 
After several months of experience with this 
type of requisitioning, school administrators 
have developed an ability to receive, or fail to 
receive, materials with a philosophical outlook 
One of the prime difficulties in the acquisition 
program has been that the requisitioning of 
both light and heavy materials were made to 
different service agencies. There has been little 
uniformity of practices in these service agen- 
cies. Consequently, there was the resulting 
confusion. 


In general, the schools in the State of Wis- 
consin have procured much more equipment 
than most states. This has been due primarily 
to the fact that the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
Clation initiated its surplus commodity program 
very early and to the fact that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State De- 
partment of Vocational and Adult Education 
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have adopted and pursued an aggressive policy 
in behalf of the schools in the state. 


Purchase Program Established 


The outlook for the future is good, but 
somewhat indefinite at the present time. It 
seems apparent that the donation program is 
about at an end. The new program established 
under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education began operating February 16. 
This is a purchase program rather than a donate 
program. Specific information is being sent to 
the schools at the present time by the State 
Educational Agency in charge of the program 
and further bulletins will be forthcoming. As 
the new program goes into action, the WEA 
Federal Commodities committee will continue 
with its program of distribution of the mate- 
rials accumulated in its warehouses. The schools 
may look forward then to the acquisition of 
much more usable materials for the educational 
program. The materials now in warehouses will 
be distributed at the handling cost only. The 
materials under the new program are to be dis- 
tributed to the schools only upon requisition 
at a cost of 40 per cent of fair value estab- 
lished by the federal agencies responsible for 
the distribution of surplus commodities. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

W. W. THEISEN, Chairman, Milwaukee 
ALICE BrApy, Green Bay 

JOHN CALLAHAN, Madison 
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GLEN G. Eye, Madison 

CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 

FRANCES JELINEK, Milwaukee 

INGA D. JOHNSON, Milwaukee 
LAWRENCE C. JOHNSON, Mayville 
ALICE LINEHAN, Monroe 

JOHN MANN, Appleton 

Mrs. OLGA R. OLSON, Black River Falls 
Wm. F. RASCHE, Milwaukee 
FLORENCE SCHERBARTH, Whitefish Bay 
O. H. PLENZKE, Madison—Secretary 





A man who is good enough to shed his 
blood for his country is good enough to be 
given a square deal afterward. More than that 
no man 1s entitled to, and less than that no 
man shall have-—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Public Relations 


Comes of A ge 


by Otis A. Crosby 
President School Publi 
Relations Ass'n 


Detroit, Michigan 


_. public schools of Michigan have just 
been measured for a new suit. The tailor 
was Allen Shoenfield, feature writer for the 
DETROIT NEWS. Manufacturers of the cloth- 
ing, if any, are to be the people of the state 
and more exactly the legislators assembling for 
the February Special Session. 

Shoenfield took ten measurements and _re- 
corded them in as many articles comprising a 
series captioned ‘The Coming Crisis in Edu- 
cation.” What this observer and expert writer 
found in Michigan’s schools probably consti- 
tutes a blue print of the education outlook in 
the public schools of most of the states in the 
nation. 

Some of the highlights—shameful financial 
support, woefully inadequate supplies and 
equipment, unequal distribution of responsi- 
bility, underpaid staff, too large classes, inefh- 
cient small school districts, not enough build- 
ings, a strangle hold on monetary support 
through a mill limitation deemed adequate 
b. t. w. (before the war), inadequate code of 
ethics, and little possibility of accommodation 
for an almost certain substantial increase in 
enrollment in the fall. 

Of perhaps greatest significance in the 
NEWS’ scholarly review of the Michigan 
school picture is the comment on school public 
relations. The author quotes a high ranking, 
unnamed state education ofhcial who observes: 

“They (school people) appear to be ignorant 
of the value of good public relations. They seek 
only to be left alone when all is going well. Par- 
ents and taxpayers are not informed of school 
policies, program, and progress. 

“The schools are vocal only when they want 
money. It is about time that administrators threw 
away their tin cup, bought a horn, and started 
blowing.” 

Thus neglect spotlights the axle that bears 
the squeak. But unlike the solution for the dry 
shaft, relief will come to education through 
the appreciation of an understanding public. 
And for the publics the facts of education 
must come in small, pleasant daily doses. Can 
it be that public relations has come of age? 
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You Wouldn’t Fool Me 


Would You? 


by Lawrence D. Haskeu' 


Committee on Teacher Education 
University of Chicago 


“Q7OU know”, “T'd like to 

teach, but I just can’t see myself stuck off 
in some God-forsaken hole barely making a 
living for the balance of my life. I want to go 
places and do things, and I want to have enough 
money to live like a human being.” 

It was one of those casual railway conversa- 
tions, and the speaker was a youngster on his 
way to be discharged from the Army. Diverted 
from teaching as a career, he, like thousands 
of others, was going into a vague something 
called radio—'There is bound to be good 
money in that.” 

Poor youngster! Another victim of misinfor- 
mation; another result of misguidance, or lack 
of guidance. I don’t know whether he should 
go into teaching or not. I do know that teach- 
ing needs thousands of fine young men like 
him, and additional thousands of equally fine 
young women. I know that he had not received 
a square deal and, by the same token, neither 
had the teaching profession. 


he confided, 


This article is a plea for a square deal. First 
of all, for the young people who are following 
in the footsteps of that young soldier through 
our elementary and high schools. Second, for 
the profession of teaching, a profession of 
which I am mighty proud in spite of the cur- 
rent fad of self-deprecating cynicism on the 
part of many “leaders.” It 
poses part of an attack upon the problem of 
recruiting the best young people for the teach- 


educational pro- 


ing profession: actions which can be taken by 
those of us who now have teaching opportuni- 


ties in school classrooms. 


Choice of a Job is Important 


We can make careful choice of an occupa 
tion seem important to the children and youth 
in our classrooms right now. Any teacher who 
can make children concerned with the necessity 

Editor's Note: This article has been prepared for 
the Rural Editorial Service for Journals of State 


Education Associations 
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The author presents a case against half- 
truths about the teaching profession. 


for not splitting infinitives is bound to have 
sufficient ingenuity to demonstrate the neces- 
sity for not rushing into a job on a “hunch.” 
If we can teach children to extract square roots 
we can teach them to extract occupational in- 
formation from census reports. If we can lead 
children to recognize the birds in their environ- 
ment, we can lead them to recognize the salient 
characteristic of surrounding work opportuni- 
ties. In short, we can do a lot better job of 
equipping children and youth to make intelli- 
gent vocational decisions; and, if we really be- 
lieve in a square deal for them we shall work 
hard to seize this opportunity. 

But what do we mean by that halo word, 
“intelligent”? Let's look a little more closely 
at it, especially as it refers to the teaching 
profession. 


Motivation Begets Choice 


delude 
young people about the motivations for choos- 


Current notions are calculated to 
ing a job. More and more, it seems, we are 
looking upon a job as merely a means of earn 
ing enough money to buy satisfaction out of 
life. In such a society we can’t blame boys and 
girls for seeing only one motivation in work- 
ing—to get enough money to satisfy their de 
sires; they can’t see the fallacy in the belief 
that money is the way to such satisfaction. 











Some of us think that the money motivation 
is deluding; that the greatest satisfactions in 
life can come from creation in one’s job. We 
think that young people ought to have a chance 
to learn that fact. 

Not by preaching, though! One might as 


well try to translate the perfume of a rose 
into words. Young people need to learn 
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through intimate personal experience that there 
are other rewards for working than cash. They 
may accompany an enthusiastic county nurse 
on her rounds. They may get enmeshed in 
social service projects, in the adventures of 
social engineering. They may become friendly 
confidants of lively teachers; assist county 
agents; help social case workers. These jobs 
have glamor, a glamor that is far more perma- 
nent than the glitter of gold. Young people 
can be appealed to by such glamor; at least 
some can, and we doubt if they ought to con- 
sider a social service occupation if they don’t 
feel that appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias is Misleading 

Young people learn most of what they be- 
lieve about teaching from teachers. They trust 
their eyes and ears, have confidence in what 
they hear. They place what they are told and 
shown by teachers about teaching in the same 
category with what they read about aviation, or 
city life, in popular magazines; with what they 
learn about nursing from a movie. Unless they 
are helped, they never perceive the biases of 
their sources of information; their choices are 
perforce unintelligent. 

It would be hard to find any person who 
doesn’t think that his own job is one of the 
hardest, one of the most unrewarding, in the 
world; who doesn't feel that other pastures 
are necessarily greener. That's natural, but it’s 
bias. A colleague opines. “If young people 
grew up in association with doctors as intimate 
as their present association with teachers, the 
medical profession would be begging for re- 
cruits, too.” We teachers owe to our students 
the obligation of letting them recognize our 
bias when we talk about teaching. We should 
let them see that the onerous details we recount 
so glibby will be recounted by members of 
other professions about their jobs also; should 
let them know when we are indulging in self- 
pity rather than objective analysis. 


Half the Truth is Unfair 

The financial rewards for teaching are in- 
adequate. The average salary of teachers is in- 
excusably low. These statements are true, and 
youngsters should recognize their truth, but 
they are not all the truth. There are many 
good-paying jobs in the teaching profession. If 
you don't believe it, look at the annual reports 
of superintendents on file in your state depart- 
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ment of education. One placement agency told 
me last week that they had unfilled calls for 
fifteen women at salaries between four and five 
thousand dollars a year. Not munificent, but 
find another occupation for women which can 
match the proportion of salaries above three 
thousand dollars which the teaching profession 
has. And men, too. Compare the average net 
carnings of all men who graduate from college 
with the average net earnings of men who 
enter teaching. Find another profession in 
your state which has the possibility of offering 
beginning salaries to college graduates four 
years hence that che teaching profession has. 
Young people are entitled to a// the financial 
picture; not just part of it. 











It’s not only in regard to money that we 
insist on hiding part of the truth about teach- 
ing. What occupational group travels more 
than teachers? What group has more holidays? 
What group is more free to determine condi- 
tions of work, to adjust job demands to fit 
personal affairs? What group derives more 
genuine satisfaction from jobs well done? Who 
stays younger in outlook and in spirit than 
the teacher ? 

There are paths of promotion in teaching 
of which most youngsters are kept in darkest 
ignorance. Guidance workers, personnel spe- 
cialists, educational consultants to agricultural 
enterprises, audio-visual education experts 
these and many other intriguing possibilities 
beckon the young teacher; she at least deserves 
to have the blindfold taken from her eyes so 
she can see their gestures. 

These few paragraphs have done little more 
than illustrate the possibilities for avoiding 
half-truths about the teaching profession. Many 
other false impressions need correction: the 
bogey of community interference with personal 
rights, the picture that represents teachers as 
old maids or Caspar Milquetoasts, the concep- 
tion that teachers must possess a catalog of 


(Turn to page 340) 
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Public Relations Program 


ene field of public relations has developed 
so remarkably during the past decade that 
today most organizations that depend upon the 
generosity or friendliness of the public are 
equipping themselves to appeal to at least their 
own particular publics. A glance within the 
workings of professional, business, labor, tech- 
nical, religious, or political groups will show 
carefully worked out plans to reach the public 
in a favorable light. Those that have a good 
product or service to sell and do not need to use 
high pressure are generally satisfied with giv- 
ing interesting and pertinent information to 
the public. The WEA has been building its 
total program of relationship toward the lay 
public according to this pattern. The work of 
the WEA has been many-sided in this field. 
The WEA staff has provided the newspapers 
of Wisconsin as as the school admin- 
istrators with a steady flow of news releases. 
These releases pertain to developments that are 
significant either on a national or statewide 
scale and may often be used constructively by 


well 


adding or inserting local facts. Newspapers 
throughout the state have shown increasing in- 
terest in the reception and use of these releases. 
Schoolmen can increase the use now made by 
the papers by making the local adaptation upon 
receiving the copy and then contacting the local 
editors. 


Films Available from WEA 


The secretary's office has maintained a busy 
booking department ever since copies of ‘Pop 
Rings the Bell’ were made available to schools 
or other interested users. Three copies of ‘ As- 
signment have been allotted to 
Wisconsin by the NEA and two prints have 
been purchased by the WEA. All are available 
from the WEA office on request. These films 
have been carefully edited by experienced men 
and are of such caliber that they may very 
profitably be used by adult lay groups in any 


Tomorrow” 


community. 

Otis Crosby's articles in the Jowrnal are a 
part of the overall program of public relations. 
Mr. Crosby is an experienced man in the field 
and has the ability to see his way clearly into 
the problems that are common to us all. Com- 
bined with that is his ability to write clearly. 
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The Annual Report of the Committee 
on Public Relations and Defense 
of Democracy through Education 


Teachers as well as administrators will do well 
to follow his articles closely. 

There has been a noticeable increase during 
the last few years in the number of city sys- 
tems that are using the plan of dressing up 
their annual reports with pictures and diagrams. 
Many of these reports are extremely attractive 
and must be very happily received by their 
publics. Because there are many that have not 
reached the attention of the committee no 
attempt will be made to list them. However, 
attention is called to the fact that the use of 
attractive report materials seems to be paying 
dividends in increased consumer attention. 


Growth of Community Meetings 


Our state committee has noted, with great 
interest, the steady growth of community meet 
ings between school people and lay groups. 
Many cities such as Racine and Appleton have 
made steady use of such a plan. Others have 
gotten into the swing of it and are developing 
programs that are very comprehensive. The real 
value of inter-group meetings really comes at 
the community level and this committee will 
continue to stress the value on that level while 
with state and_ sectional 


working directly 


contacts. 


The Journal of Education carried the story 


over a year ago of the meeting held in Mil- 
waukee during the last convention in No- 


vember, 1944. This was our first attempt to 
hold a meeting with a number of organizations 
simultaneously. The success was so marked that 
we decided to project a future gathering of the 
principal statewide organizations as soon as 
travel difficulties ceased to exist. At the pres- 
ent time over 20 state organizations have 
accepted our invitation to gather with edu 


cators on March 27 in Milwaukee. 


Conference with Legislative Committees 


On February 3, 1945, we met at Madison 
to formulate plans and to meet with the Public 
Relations Committee of the University. The 


new administrators of the University sat in and 
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a feeling of mutual respect and understanding 
was developed. 

February 28 the committee again met in 
Madison, this time with the committees on 
education of the Wisconsin State Senate and 
Assembly. Since our group has no authority to 
push legislation or to advance plans of proce- 
dure the entire evening was spent in answering 
the questions of the legislators and in develop- 
ing understandings of mutual problems. 

In September we sat in with the Locals com- 
mittee and the Welfare committee to listen to 
the report of the latter on the investigation it 
had made on Group Insurance. This meeting 
led to the plan of having a public relations 
representative at each of the nine district meet- 
ings of the presidents of the locals. Advan- 
tage was taken there to stress the need for 
public relations being consciously studied and 
carried through at the community level. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH EDUCATION 
R. F. Lewis, Waukesha, Chairman 
T. H. Borpet, Kaukauna 
RADFORD BOEING, Oshkosh 
GEORGE E. DENMAN, Green Bay 
RUDOLPH HANSON, Superior 
FRANK QO. HoLt, Madison 
H. GuDWIN JOHNSON, Milwaukee 
REXFORD S. MITCHELL, La Crosse 
KENNETH QOUTCELT, Balsam Lake 
T. S. REEs, Racine 














THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


“A program of phy- 
sical fitness is essenti- 
ally a community re- 
sponsibility’, so says 
the 1945 AASA Year- 
book, Paths to Better 
Schools. While youth 
is in school educators 
have an opportunity to 
encourage and institute 
programs aimed to re- 
move physical defects, 
to secure adequate nu- 
trition, and to train for health and happiness. 
But Education for Physical Fitness does not 
stop at the schoolhouse door. It is a continu- 
ous process from infancy to old age in which 
all teachers have a joint responsibility in the 
community to contribute their knowledge, 
efforts, and enthusiasm for a program of Edu- 
cation for Physical Fitness which will build 
a healthier nation and a better social order. 
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Ston! Read! Act! 


OR the purpose of reminding both parties 
to avoid slipshod methods of handling 
teachers’ contracts, we republish the provisions 
of the 1943 Continuing Contract Law. Please 
note that boards and teachers have definite 


responsibilities regarding notification and _ac- 
ceptance. Compliance therewith will avoid 
trouble. 

Continuing Contracts 


"39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in this section 
shall mean and include any person who holds a 
teacher's certificate issued by the state superin- 
tendent of schools. or a classification status undet 
the state board of vocational and adult education 
and whose legal employment requires such cer- 
tificate of classification status, excepting part-time 
teachers and teachers employed by any local board 
of vocational and adult education in any city of 
the first class and excepting teachers employed by 
any board of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under chapter 459, 
laws of 1907, as amended. 

(2) All teachers as defined in this section shall 
be given written notice of renewal or refusal of his 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the managing 
body or other proper officer of the school or 
system in which the teacher is employed. When 
no such notice is given on or before April 1, the 
contract of teaching service then in force shall 
be continued for the ensuing school year. A teacher 
receiving a notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board or proper 
officer, or a teacher who does not receive a notice 
of renewal or refusal of his or her contract for 
the ensuing school year on or before April 1, shall 
accept or reject, in writing, such contract no later 
than April 15 following. No teachers shall be 
employed or dismissed except by a majority vote 
of the full membership of the managing body or 
board. Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
modification or termination of a contract by 
mutual agreement of the teacher and the school 


board. 





YOU WOULDN'T FOOL ME... 
(Continued from page 338) 

virtues and abilities which would faze even a 

Victorian novelist, for examples. I’m so proud 

of my profession that I don’t propose to let 

such misunderstanding be perpetuated if 1 can 

help it. 

There is every indication that America’s big- 
gest stake right now is in its young people. Tt 
next biggest is in its teaching profession. Both 
of these assets deserve a square deal. Part of 


Ss 


that square deal can be assured by teachers who 
don’t fool young people. May such teachers 
be legion! 
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How Much Is The Interest? 


by Thomas Doig 
Managing Director 
Credit Union National Association 


HE person who buys things “on time” 

A often finds it very difficult to determine 
just what he is paying for the merchandise and 
what he is paying for the use of credit. It ts, 
that is to say, hard for him to know just what 
interest rate he is paying on the money he has, 
in effect, borrowed from the merchant or the 
finance company. 

It will pay him to make every effort to de 
termine what he could get the item for if he 
paid cash and compare that amount with the 
credit price. This is, however, often difficult 
to do. Some merchants fail to make clear the 
fact that “‘service’’ charges are to be tacked on 
the quoted prices. Sometimes interest charges 
are hidden in shoddy merchandise. Sometimes 
premiums are tacked on for insurance which 
could be obtained more cheaply from the buy 
ers Own insurance company. To name a few 
of the methods of covering up true interest 
rates. 

But even if the cost of obtaining credit ts 
clearly stated in dollars and cents, or when it 
has been carefully determined by the buyer's 
astuteness, it may not be easy to know whether 
a relatively high interest rate is being charged 
or not. 

Formula for Interest 


Here is a formula which determines ‘‘for all 
practical purposes’ what the interest charge is 
when all installment payments are for equal 
amounts: 

2m 


Rate per year Pei 


m is the number of payments in one year 
(12 for monthly payments); 52 for weekly 
payments). 

I is the total carrying charge, or interest in 
dollars (including all charges or costs which 
would not be incurred if cash were paid in 
full). 

B is the unpaid balance at the beginning of 

Editor's Note: This is the third of a series of 
brief articles about personal economics by Tom Doig, 


managing director of the Credit Union National 
Association. 
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the credit period (the cash price less the down 
payment). 

2 is the number of payments, not counting 
the down payment. 

For example, suppose John Doe bought on 
credit for $110 some goods he could have had 
for $100 cash. He paid $10 down and $10 
per month 

m is 12 B is 100 
I is 10 nis 10 


Inserting these amounts in the above for 


mula we have 


Installment Buying Is Expensive 
256.12 S< 30 
LOO 11 


This figures to 22 


pet cent. 

If he had borrowed from his credit union the 
$100 to pay cash for his purchase, the carrying 
charge would have been only $5.50 


of $4.50. 


a Say ing 


But even after the revelation that it would 
be $4.50 cheaper to finance a purchase through 
a credit union loan, a surprising number of 
buyers choose to buy on time——buyers, too, for 


whom $4.50 would fill 


substantial gap in 
their budgets; whose children badly need a new 
pair of shoes; whose clothes are wearing thin. 

‘Human nature” is the reason, I suppose. 
We all tend to take the path of least resist 
ance. And it 75 somewhat easier to sign the 
dotted line on the form which the salesman 
ingratiatingly and even apologetically places 
before one, especially when one is under the 
influence of the salesman’s charm, and espe- 
cially if one does not take the trouble to read 
the fine type which is almost invariably over 
the dotted line—fine type which would well 
repay one to read. I know from personal 
experience. 

Then too in many cases there may be the 
factor I mentioned in an earlier article. Many 
of us feel that borrowing money is socially 
frowned upon, and have developed certain in- 
hibitions against borrowing which we do not 
have against buying on time possibly because 
of the elaborate installment purchase promo- 
tion, to which we are all subjected, as well as 
the persuasiveness of the salesmen. 


(Turn to page 376) 





Report of Committee 
on Local Associations 


During the year 1945-46 much work has 
been done in every district in the state under 
the direction of the committee member in that 
district. Some of the things that have been 
done are enumerated as follows: 

75 Meetings of groups of teachers 
100 Talks by representative teachers 
30 Special meetings 

The Committee on Locals cooperated with 
the Committees on Welfare and Public Rela- 
tions to inaugurate and to publicize the Group 
Insurance program for teachers. The results 
during the year attest to the zeal of the 
members of this committee. 

The Committee feels that the biggest work 
that has been accomplished by them has been 
the giving of publicity through the Local 
groups of the State on the problems that have 
become prominent because of the end of the 
War, and their work will be continued with 
these various Locals in order to make the peace 
time program of the Wisconsin Education As 
sociation under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary, O. H. Plenzke, better known to the 
individual teachers in the State. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

B. A. KENNEDY, Prairie du Chien, Chatrmu 
G. W. BANNERMAN, Wausau 

Gus C. BoLL, Whitehall 

WINSTON BROWN, Waukesha 

E_sie CHELL, St. Croix Falls 

W. P. HAGMAN, Kaukauna 

E. J. MCKEAN, Tomah 

THEODORE SORENSON, Chippewa Falls 
THEODORA TARAS, La Crosse—Ex-Othcio 
H. C. Wernick, Rhinelander 

E. G. WippeERMAN, Columbus 





The point in history at which we stand 1s 
full of promise and of danger. The world will 
either move toward unity and widely shared 
prosperity or it will move apart into neces- 
sarily competing economic blocs. We have a 
chance, we citizens of the United States, to 
use our influence in favor of a more united 
and cooperating world. Whether we do so will 
determine, as far as it is in our power, the 
kind of lives our grandchildren can live. 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


The Story of the Springfield Plan, by Clar- 
ence I. Chatto and Alice Halligan, 1945, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
$2.75. 

This is a small book of only 221 pages, 
portraying a school-community educational pro- 
gram that is combating the racial, religious, 
economic, and political tensions that had been 
growing in the City of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. The authors show how a school system 
under competent, concerned leadership has 
initiated and developed a curriculum, inspired 
a faculty, and sponsored community activities 
that have provided effective experiences in 
democratic living in the school and community. 
This has been accomplished through classroom 
study of the principles and practices of dem- 
ocracy and through the enlistment of the adult 
community in the enterprise. The book is a 
complete account of one community's total war 
against prejudice. There 1s nothing in this 
Springfield Plan that other schools cannot copy 
and profit by.—S. G. Corry, County Super- 
indent of Schools, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


General Education in a Free Society, by the 
Harvard Committee. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1945. 267 pages. 
When the very existence of our nation and 

our system of free society were challenged 
searching criticism of our educational aims and 
methods became the natural order of the day. 
To contribute to the scientific study of educa- 
tion President Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity appointed a committee of twelve able 
scholars to gather facts and examine them in 
the light of present day circumstances. General 
Education in a Free Society is the result of 
over two years diligent study. The report is 
neither ultra conservative nor ultra liberal. Al- 
though it restates the aims of general education 
in terms similar to those of the past the report 
notes the changes which have taken place in 
our society. It recognizes that a re-examination 
of the curricula is necessary and that a new 
emphasis should be placed on a better educa- 
tion for that great portion of the youth for 
whom the high school offers the last formal 
training.—Ross B. ROWEN, Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 
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More Territory 
In H. S. Districts 


by H. E. Kujath 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


PROJECT, if adopted, that warrants recog- 

nition and may have considerable bearing 
on raising Wisconsin's place among the states 
in the Nation so far as finding rural boys and 
gitls enrolled in high school is the formulation 
of a new Union Free high school district in 
southern Ozaukee county. A detailed study of 
the need, possibility, and advisability for such 
a program has been made and presented to the 
people in the municipalities which would be 
involved; namely, the towns of Mequon, Cedar- 
burg, and part of Grafton in Ozaukee county, 
which will include the villages of Grafton and 
Thiensville and the city of Cedarburg, and part 
of the town of Jackson in Washington county. 
The entire area will cover approximately 100 
square miles, having a combined equalized 
valuation of $28,500,000. 


Why Students Don’t Attend 

According to the latest school census records 
the people of high school age residing in the 
area at the present time number 644 of which 
103 are attending some school either in or out- 
side of the area. Most of those not attending 
come from the rural area. It as been concluded 
by the committee studying this project that the 
poor record of high school attendance is due 
largely to the three following factors: 

1. The availability of high schools. 

2. The character of the high schools that are 
available. 


3. The application of the laws on compulsory 
school attendance. 


In .answer to the foregoing conclusion the 
committee recommends that the proposed high 
school should be established only on the basis 
of a distinct understanding that all secondary 
school pupils in the district be given free trans- 
portation, assuming that the new school be 
built somewhere near the geographic and popu- 
lation center of the area which means it would 
be located in the country. 

Our public schools, including high schools, 
should exist to provide educational opportunt 
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ties to all the children of all the people, not 
just to those interested in preparing for college, 
those living in cities, or to any other select and 
restricted groups of boys and girls. An analysis 
of the facilities and courses in the various high 
schools available to the secondary age youth in 
area that not one offers all the 
courses needed to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of all the students enrolled! While 
two districts within the area that maintain four 
year high schools might like to offer complete 


this reveals 


programs of secondary education, neither has 
the legal borrowing power to provide the school 
plant that would be necessary to house such a 
program. The committee is of the opinion that 
with a consolidated school of this type with an 
enrollment of 5 or 6 hundred there could be a 
varied and appropriate educational program, 
and at the same time keep the per pupil cost 
within reason. To this end the valuation of the 
area Is important because it provides a borrow- 
ing power by law of approximately $1,000,000 
which would provide facilities to take care of 
all the educational needs of the proposed pro 
gram including the building, which is esti 
mated to cost approximately $750,000. This, 
plus the operation and maintenance costs could 
be absorbed without bringing undue hardship 
on any taxpayer within the area. It has been 
that a half 


would take care of the proposed secondary 


estimated five and one mill tax 


school program as it is now outlined. 


Property Values Will Increase 
committee 


The 


factor in favor of the improvement of educa 


recognizes another strong 
tional facilities within the area, but considers 
it secondary to the educational opportunity it 
will afford the boys and girls of the community 
and that is the effect it will have on increasing 
property values, as well as attracting home 
owners to this area. 

A series of mass meetings has been planned 
to present the advantages of such a program 
to the residents of the area, and it is hoped that 
through a discussion of the proposal a majority 
of its voters will favor the plan. The issue is 
expected to be decided by a referendum vote 


in the coming spring election. 


Justice remains the greatest power on eart! 
To that tremendous power alone will we sub 
mit.—HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
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Apparatus for 


by Howard G. Danford, Ed. D. 
Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


ISITS to elementary school playgrounds in 
Wisconsin reveal a wide diversity of prac- 
tice in the use of apparatus. Many grounds 
are completely devoid of apparatus. Others are 
with it. On to be 
found ocean waves, giant strides, swings, and 


crowded some areas ate 
slides. On others are horizontal ladders, hori- 
zontal bars, climbing structures, and seesaws. 
The equipment on some playgrounds shows 
evidence of having been installed according to 
a definite plan. In many instances, the equip 
ment appears to have been located in direct 
violation of certain basic principles of play- 
ground planning. 


Since playground apparatus is now available 
and since no playground is complete without 
some equipment, school administrators and 
teachers planning its selection, location, and 
supervision will be concerned with the answers 
to the following questions: 


Why is apparatus desirable? 

What kinds of apparatus should be purchased? 
How much does it cost? 

How should it be arranged on the playground? 
What can youth do on the apparatus? 

How can accidents be prevented ? 


Why is Apparatus Desirable? 


Playground apparatus is desirable because it 
develops the body, the children enjoy it, it 
provides for the development of skills and it 
makes possible the caring for a larger number 
of children than would otherwise be true. Fur- 
thermore, it has value in the building of certain 
social qualities, permits a variety in the pro- 
gram, tends to prevent too much organization, 
and helps relieve the pressure on the teacher 
by giving children something worthwhile to 
do at all times. Apparatus also gives back to 
the city child some of the opportunities for a 
type of highly satisfying activity which the city 
has taken away from him, namely, a chance to 
swing, and hang, and climb without getting 
into trouble and without too great a hazard. 
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School Grounds 


Playground equipment is essential 
for a proper educational program. 


What Types Should Be Purchased? 


At least five criteria should be considered in 
selecting playground apparatus. They are: 


1. The apparatus should accommodate the entire 
elementary school age group. 


2. It should be relatively non-hazardous. 


3. It should have a biological appeal and should 
help meet the developmental needs of children. 

4. It 
children. 


should accommodate large numbers of 
5. It should be stationary and require but little 
upkeep. 


6. It should not be too costly. 


On the basis of these criteria it is recom- 
mended that the followinng equipment be in- 
stalled on elementary school playgrounds: 


Approximate 
Apparatus Cost 
Low climbing device, as jungle gym or 
castle tower 
Horizontal ladder 
Horizontal bars (3 to a set) - 


$125.00 
40.00 
35.00 


This is all the apparatus I would want on an 
elementary school playground unless it were 
used as a summer playground when I would 
also ask for a sand box. 


Where Should the Apparatus 
Be Located? 


Ideally, apparatus should be concentrated in 
an area segregated from the playground proper. 
If space exists between a fence and a path 
leading from the school building to the play- 
ground, this usually is an excellent location for 
apparatus. Care should be taken to leave ample 
space around the various pieces of equipment 
so that children playing on, or dismounting 
from, one will not injure those on another. If 
the climbing device is too close to a fence or 
to other apparatus children will attempt the 
hazardous feat of jumping from one to the 
other. 

It is generally best to locate the climbing 
device nearest the school building as it will be 
used chiefly by the younger children in kinder- 
garten and grades one through three. It should 
not be necessary to cross game areas to reach 
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any of the apparatus, nor should it be located 
adjacent to ball diamonds or other game facili- 
ties because of the hazard to both the ball play- 
ers and to the children playing on the appa- 
ratus. Where an isolated area does not exist it 
is best to group apparatus along a fence in 
such a way that the lines of motion of children 
using it are parallel. 


What Can Youth Do on the Apparatus? 


The value of apparatus depends upon how 
it is used. Children must be taught how to use 
it. A few simple activities are suggested which 
any teacher can teach regardless of her educa- 
tion or experience. 


The Climbing Structure 

No special stunts or activities ate suggested 
and none necessary. As many as thisty chil- 
dren can use this at one time in simple climb- 
ing and hanging activities. 


Horizontal Ladder 


1. Travel Sideward. Grasp one side of the lad- 
der on the outside, fingers and thumbs together, 
overhand grasp. Travel sideward by moving one 
hand sideward, then the other, until the opposite 
end is reached. Keep the body straight and the 
legs together. 

2. Travel Forward with a Swing. Grasp both 
sides of the ladder, knuckles facing outward. Travel 
forward by moving the left hand forward, then 
the right hand and swing the body from side to 
side on each forward movement of the hands. As 
the left hand moves the body swings left side- 
ward and as the right hand moves the body swings 
right sideward. Keep the legs together and the 
body straight. 


3. Climb Forward on the Rungs. Grasp the 
rungs, knuckles facing the body, the thumbs grasp- 
ing around and under the rung. Climb forward 
grasping each rung with each hand. Keep the body 
straight and the legs together. 


4, Climb Forward on Separate Rungs. Grasp the 
rungs with an overhand grasp, thumbs around the 
rung. Reach forward and grasp the next rung with 
the left hand, and the rung beyond that with the 
right hand. Keep the body straight and the legs 
together. 


5. Climb Backward on Separate Rungs. Grasp 
the rungs with the overhand grasp, thumbs around 
the rung. Reach forward and grasp the next rung 
with the left hand, and the rung beyond that with 
the right hand. Keep the body straight and legs 
together. 


Horizontal Bars 


1. Overhand Grasp and Dismount Correctly. 
Jump and grasp the bar, hands shoulder width 
apart, with the knuckles of the hand toward the 
body, the thumbs around the bar. Keep the feet 
together and the back arched. Drop back to the 
ground with a deep knee bend and arms extended 
out to the side for balance. 
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. it develops the body—children enjoy it... 
Photo Courtesy Wisconsin State Journal 


2. Skin the Cat. Jump to a hanging position 
using the overhand grasp. Bring both legs up be- 
tween the bar and the body. Turn over and hang 
in inverted position. Return the legs back between 
the body and the bar until body is in starting posi- 
tion. Dismount correctly. 


3. Swinging. Jump to a hanging position using 
the overhand grasp, thumbs around the bar. Swing 
forward, then backward, and continue, gradually 
increasing the swing. Keep the legs together. Slow 
down to a hanging position and dismount cor- 
rectly. 

{. Chinning. Jump to a hanging position with 
an underhand grip (palms facing the body). Keep 
the legs straight and together and without swing- 
ing the body, pull the body upward until the chin 
is above the bar. Lower to a hanging position 
and continue to chin without resting. 

5. Swinging with a Dismount Backward. Jump 


to a hanging position using an overhead grasp, the 
thumbs around the bar. Swing backward and for- 


ward. ge the body has taken the full swing 
backward, drop to ground with a deep knee bend 
and the arms out to the side for balance. 


How Can Accidents Be Prevented? 

The only way to prevent all accidents on 
apparatus is to have no apparatus. However, 
most accidents on apparatus are prev entable and 
the few non-preventable ones should in no way 
deter school officials from properly equipping 
their playgrounds. Accidents occur in football 
and basketball, and in chem- 
istry laboratories but we do not eliminate these 


in industrial arts, 


activities because of this fact. 

The value of apparatus on a playground will 
depend largely upon its management and upon 
the way in which children are taught to use it. 
The apparatus should be of considerable edu- 
cational value and a source of enjoyment, but 
unless youth are taught how to use it properly 
it will be a menace and a source of danger. 

All apparatus should be inspected daily. 
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Never allow the children to use any piece of 
defective apparatus. Most of the . accidents 
which occur on apparatus are wholly unneces- 
sary and can be preveated by proper instruc- 
tion and supervision. Wherever possible, soft- 
ball diamonds should be laid out in such a 
manner as to eliminate the hazard of balls 
being batted into children playing on the appa- 
ratus and the danger to players, while retriev- 
ing a ball, of being struck by children on the 
apparatus. Children should not be permitted 
to play active games ner the apparatus. 





. a chance to swing and hang... 
Photo Courtesy Wisconsin State Journal 


Crowding and pushing around the appa- 
ratus and all rough house play in or near the 
apparatus area should be prohibited. 

When children first begin to use the appa- 
ratus their hands will be tender and will blister 
easily. They should condition their hands 
gtadually and should not be permitted to use 
the apparatus if their hands are blistered. 

The ground underneath the horizontal lad- 
der and the horizontal bars should be well 
spaded or excavated and filled with sand, shav- 
ings or similar material. 


The Horizontal Ladder 
1. Teach the proper grip, with thumbs around 
the rungs opposite the fingers. 


2. Hold on with both hands except while mov- 
ing from one rung to another. 
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3. Do not use the ladder when wet. 
4. All children should start at same end of lad- 
der and progress in same direction. 


5. In dismounting, draw up legs slightly and 
look down before dropping. Knees should be 
slightly bent when feet strike the ground. If dis- 
mounting with a swing do so on the backward, 
rather than the forward swing. 

6. Pupils should not climb on top of ladder. 

7. Be sure the hands are dry before using the 
ladder. 

8 Heads and feet should not be put through the 
rungs. 

9. Do not permit congestion on the ladder; be 
sure the next rung is free before permitting a 
child to advance to it. 

10. The ladder is for children who can reach it; 
not for those who have to be lifted up. 


11. Prohibit all speed contests. 


The Horizontal Bars 

1. Teach the proper grip, with thumbs around 
the rungs opposite the fingers. 

2. Hold on with both hands. 

3. Do not use the bars when wet. 

4. In dismounting, draw up legs slightly and 
look down before dropping. Knees should be 
slightly bent when feet strike the ground. If dis- 
mounting with a swing do so on the backward, 
rather than the forward swing. 


5. Be sure the hands are dry before using the 
bars. 


6. Allow only one child on a bar at one time. 


7. Do not use benches or boxes to reach the 
bars; the bars are for children who can reach 
them; not for children who have to be lifted up. 


8. Children awaiting their turn on the bars 
should stand far enough away from the bars that 
they cannot be struck by the feet of a swinging 
child. 

The Climbing Structure 

1. Teach the proper grip, with thumbs around 

the pipe opposite the fingers. 


2. Hold on with both hands except while mov- 
ing from one position to another. 


3. Do not use the structure when wet. 
4. Do not permit overcrowding. 


5. Be sure the hands are dry before using the 
structure. 


6. Use of this piece of apparatus should be re- 
stricted to children in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades unless there is ample space for the 
older children also. 

Two publications which teachers will find 
of value in solving their general playground 
and apparatus problems are: “The New Play 
Areas” and ‘Playgrounds, Their Administra- 
tion and Operation’. Both are published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York City. 
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For Administrators and High 
School Teachers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN presents the following 
Summer Session Program . + June 22 to August 16 


LOOKING AT TODAY AND TOWARD TOMORROW 


Administration: Reorganization of rural schools; Principles of educational adminis 
tration; Personnel administration; Financial support of public education; Business 
management of local schools; School buildings; Legal aspects of public school ad 


ministration; Seminary, School administration. 


Curriculum and Supervision: Curriculum planning; Management of _instruc- 
tional activities; Introduction to educational supervision; Seminary, curriculum 


construction. 


Guidance and Personnel Services: Techniques of guidance; Clinical studies in guid- 
ance; Job and occupational analysis; Principles of educational and vocational guid 


ance; Educational, social and vocational guidance. 


Measurement and Clinical Techniques: Statistical method applied to education; 
Clinical testing: individual mental testing; Diagnosis of scholarship and behavior 
difficulties; Clinical practice in reading; Clinical testing (performance); Test 


construction. 


Radio and Visual Education: Classroom use of the radio; Visual instruction; Local 


production of visual instruction materials. 


Secondary education: Investigations in the teaching of science; Directing instruc- 
tion in the language arts; Physical education in elementary and secondary schools; 


The teaching of speech in high school. 


Educational Methods: The teaching of physical education; The teaching of history 
and the other social studies; The teaching of science; Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in high school music; Problems in directing and administering school 
bands; Improvement in instruction in shorthand and typing; Curriculum and 
instruction in commercial subjects; Advanced course in the teaching of English 
literature; Advanced course in the teaching of the English language; Advanced 
course in the teaching of history and the other social studies; Seminar in home 


economics education; Methods and materials in health education. 


Clinical and Laboratory Opportunities: Wisconsin State Curriculum Workshop, 
Workshop in home economics and education; Psycho-Educational Clinic. 


For details, write the Dean of the Summer Session, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





The Why 
of Pupil-Teacher Planning 


HY should pupils and teachers plan 
their work together? Is pupil-teacher 

planning another educational fad, a new cure- 
all designed to solve our problems through the 
use of a term? Or is it something really impor- 
tant to educational progress in our democracy? 

Here is where we stand on this matter in 
the Wisconsin curriculum program. Pupil- 
teacher planning is important because it pro- 
vides the means of helping children and youth 
learn the skills and the arts of cooperative 
planning. And it is only the citizen who has 
learned these skills who can plan an effective 
part in making democracy work. The skills of 
planning are developed through much practice 
in planning, just as the skills of arithmetic, 
reading, and basket-shooting are developed 
through practice in those enterprises. 

Pupil-teacher planning has to do with the 
many decisions which have to be made every 
day in every classroom. Every group evety day 
has to face these questions. 

1. What will be done; what activities carried on? 

2. Who will have what responsibilities? 

3. Where will the work be done? (classroom, 
library, community ,etc.) 

4. When will things be done? (setting up a 
schedule or calendar) 

5. Why will they be done? (purpose) 

6. How will they be done? (deciding on tech- 
niques, methods, etc.) 


Pupils can share in all these decisions. Fur- 
thermore, they can share in all of these with- 
out affecting the sequence of learning experi- 
ences as might be set forth in a course of study. 
Some curriculum leaders advocate that pupils 
decide on the units to be covered. But it is 
possible to have much worthwhile pupil-teacher 
planning even though the units are set up in 
advance by some curriculum committee or other 
group. Pupil-teacher planning can go on either 
within or outside a currticulum framework 
developed in advance. 

It is clear, also, that if pupils are to learn 
the skills of planning, they need guidance and 
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help from the teacher. This means teacher pre- 
planning and much careful preparation, not 
to dominate the decisions, but to set the stage 
for the planning activities of the group. If 
planning becomes chaotic and confused, the 
pupils may learn bad habits of planning and 
may develop bad attitudes toward the process. 
Much of our unfortunate skepticism concern- 
ing democratic procedures in the classroom 
stems from the unwarranted assumption that 
cooperative planning involves an abdication of 
responsible, mature leadership. 

Every teacher, then, has a responsibility for 
teaching children and youth how to plan co- 
operatively. In doing the pre-planning for this 
job, every teacher needs concrete, practical 
classroom aids. Resource units give great prom- 
ise of help in this connection since they con- 
tain teaching aids which help the teacher, but 
do not deprive the teacher and pupils of their 
opportunity to exercise creative imagination 
and initiative. 


* 


Curriculum Workshops 


ee workshops in Curriculum Study 
will again be offered to teachers in widely 
distributed centers throughout Wisconsin. State 
teachers colleges, together with the University, 
are offering interesting workshop programs in 
the what, why, and how of public school 
education. 


University Workshops 

The University of Wisconsin announces the 
second summer session of its curriculum work- 
shop to be held at the University from June 24 
to August 16, 1946. The workshop is a part 
of the continuous program of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Program and 
the Wisconsin Cooperative School Health Pro- 
gram. Designed to be of utmost practical as- 
sistance to teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators, it combines the latest and most scien- 
tific educational principles with the balancing 
influence of field experience. 

Though last year’s session was acknowledged 
as a notable success both from the viewpoint 
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of stimulation and solid achievement, there is 
every indication that the workshop this sum- 
mer will profit by last year’s experience to 
emerge as a more precise instrument for 
educational advancement. 


In addition to carrying over most of the able 
members of last year’s staff, other competent 
persons have been added. A list of the staff 
follows: 


John Armstrong, Department of Public Instruction 

Fred Bishop, First Assistant State Superintendent 
of Schools 

Maybelle G. Bush, Department of Public Instruc- 


tion 

Ralph Chamberlin, Principal, Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee 

Margaret Chenoweth, Supervisor, Janesville Public 


Schools 

Lowell Goodrich, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee 

Roy Ihlenfeldt, State Department of Public In- 
struction 

Delia Kibbe, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 


Edward Krug, University of Wisconsin and Cur- 
riculum Coordinator Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program 

Camilla Low, University of Wisconsin 

Harry Merritt, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Irene Newman, State Department of Public In- 
struction 

Ida Ooley; State Department of Public Instruction 

A. R. Page, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Lillian Paukner, Elementary Supervisor, Milwaukee 

Frank Powell, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Mary Ryan, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Walter B. Senty, Department of Public Instruction 

Helen Sornson, formerly supervising teacher, Polk 
County, Wisconsin ‘ 

Warren H. Southworth, University of Wisconsin 
and Coordinator of Wisconsin Cooperative 
School Health Program 

J. F. Waddell, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Charles Walden, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Merrill 

Adolph Winther, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Harold M. Williams, State Department of Public 
Instruction 

John H. Garland, University of Wisconsin, Geog- 
raphy Consultant 


Samples of types of interest groups which 
may be organized for the coming summer are 
given below: 

Language Arts 


Lay participation in cur- 
riculum development 


Aviation education 
Audio-visual aids 
Cooperative education 


Conservation education Library 
Extended school services Mathematics 
Guidance Science 
Health Social Studies 


Family life education Problems Approach 
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Other groups will be set up in the 1946 
group, depending on the interests of the 
participants. 

While the workshop serves as a successful 
vehicle for extending the inservice training of 
teachers and administrators taking place through 
the Wisconsin curriculum development pro- 
gram, it has other important functions and 
possibilities. 

1. It offers an opportunity to gain four to six 
credits toward advanced degrees. 

2. It offers a chance to carry forward individual 
projects for use in own community under able 
guidance. 

3. It offers a balanced program of work and 
recreation. 


Unusual opportunities for students inter- 
ested in concentrating on special individual 
projects in speech curriculum planning are 
being provided by the Speech and Educational 
Methods Department in the eight-weeks sum- 
mer session at the University of Wisconsin. 

The program will be under the direction of 
Gladys L. Borchers, associate professor of 
speech at the University, and head of the de- 
partment of speech at Wisconsin High school, 
and Carrie Rasmussen, teacher of speech at 










JHE NEW BASIC READERS - 
OR GRADES 7 AND 6 








ESUCCESS IN REI 
it THE GRADES 





Wisconsin Representatives: 
W. C. CROSLAND, Antigo 
J. B. CROUCH, Waukesha 
OTTO RITZENTHALER, Baraboo 
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Longfellow school, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
director of speech in the Summer Laboratory 
school. 

By combining Educational Methods 189 and 
198 in Speech with research or two credits in 
a related course, a student may devote his en 
tire summer to planning an elementary, high 
school, or combined special program. The 
work of such students will be directly cor- 
related with the statewide curriculum planning 
project. 


Teacher College Workshops 


]. H. Smith, divector of teacher training of 
Oshkosh STC, announces the offering of a 
number of courses covering art, reading, and 
language, social studies, science, arithmetic, and 
music, all on the primary and elementary level. 
Workshops in any or all of these interest areas 
will be organized depending on the group wish. 

Robert C. Williams of Superior STC reports 
the expected organization of workshops relat 
ing to the Wisconsin curriculum program, Em- 
phasis this year will again center on the de- 
velopment of effective resource and teaching 
units for use in local schools. 

C. O. Newlun, president of the STC at 
Platteville, writes that workshops fitting into 
the statewide curriculum program will be a 
part of their summer school program. Included 
in the program will be a workshop in the 
clementary curriculum; the organization, mate 
rials, and techniques of instruction in the one- 
room school; language arts in the elementary 
and rural schools; and health education. Three 
two-day conferences on the general curriculum, 
health, and reading are also planned. Admin- 
istrators and teachers of the area served are 
assisting the regular staff which will be supple- 
mented by additional competent personnel. 

Alice Drake, director of the rural depart- 
ment of the STC at La Crosse, gives us notice 
that two workshop courses in the Wisconsin 
curriculum program will be offered. One is 
designed for county superintendents, county 
supervisors, principals of village schools, and 
rural teachers; the other, planned to be of 
greatest assistance to city teachers. The course 
will be from four to six weeks in length and 
will carry from four to six credits. - 

L. H. Mathews, director of the elementary 
school workshop of the Milwaukee STC, writes 
that the workshop will be in session between 
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June 17 and July 27. During this time teachers 
interested in special problems or general pro- 
fessional growth may not only earn credits for 
a Bachelor's degree but do graduate work lead- 
ing to a Master’s degree. Specialists have been 
engaged as staff consultants in all areas of the 
elementary curriculum with special emphasis 
upon curriculum development, child develop- 
ment, language arts, science, intercultural rela- 
tions, and fine arts. There will be a laboratory 
school from kindergarten through the elemen- 
tary grades, with a special demonstration school 
program for teachers from small schools. 

A, ]. Fox, director of summer school, at Eau 
Claire STC, writes that two series of work- 
shops will be held, one from June 10 to July 
19, and the other from July 22 to August 23. 
The first series will consist of two workshops ; 
one in intercultural relations, the other in 
reading. The second series will feature work- 
shops in arithmetic and social studies. Capable 
consultants in all of the fields have been or 
will be engaged. A limited number of scholar- 
ships will be offered for selected individuals 
within the area served by the Eau Claire STC. 


Curriculum Committee Meetings 


March 1, 2—Guiding Committee, Room 329, 
Capitol, Madison 

March 8, 9—Statewide Committee Chairmen, Room 
329 W, Capitol, Madison 

March 11—Statewide Music Committee, Y.M.C.A., 
Milwaukee 

March 15—Statewide Library Committee, Y.M.C.A., 
Milwaukee 

March 16—Growing Into Maturity Committee, 
Hotel Medford, Milwaukee 

March 29—Individual Child Growth and Develop- 
ment Committee, Room 329 W, Capitol, 
Madison 

April 5—Business Education Committee, Hotel 
Medford, Milwaukee 

April 5—Mathematics, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 


Statewide Health Committee 
Meetings 
(All held at Hotel Medford, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


March 20—State School Health Committee on 
Health of School Personnel 

March 21—State School Health Committee on Pre- 
vention of Accidents and Care of Emergency 
Conditions 

March 23—State School Health Committee on 
Administration of the School Health Program 

March 25—State School Health Committee on 
Teacher Training in Health 

March 26—State School Health Committee on 
Prevention and Control of Disease Among 
School Children 

April 1—State School Health Committee on Mental 
Health of Children 
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Full width, triple-sealed safety plate glass windshield and nar- 


The wide, safety plate glass windshield on a Superior 
All-Steel Safety Schoo! Coach affords full, sweeping 
vision in all directions for the driver. The windshield, 
too, is triple-sealed against leaks ... is easily removable 


responsibility shared with you by Superior. Choosing 


for your school bus dollar ... for in 1946, as always, 


Lower half of split-frame safety win- 
row center pillar assure maximum clear vision for the driver. dow sash is permanently sealed; upper 
V-design windshield minimized headlight and sun glare. half may be lowered for ventilation. 


‘ . ‘ . ; ° 
a Superior All-Steel Safety School Coach this year Su er1or 
means greater protection for your pupils, greater value p 
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| in case of replacement. Similarly, the split-sash safety Distributed exclusively by: 
| e . ‘ y 
' glass windows provide added safety for the passengers LINDSAY BROTHERS, IN¢ 
: ° 7 ° . ° . 126 South Second Street 
in a Superior School Coach, keeping children’s heads Milwaukee. (Wisconsin 
and hands inside the coach. CHAS. OLSON & SONS, IN‘ ' 
T fo — P : , nea 2945 Pilisbury Avenuc 
The safe transportation of school children is a Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders 
of school and passenger coaches, and funeral automo- 
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REFRESHER COURSE: For teachers—and prin- 
cipals too—one of the most helpful of recent 
articles in the NEA Journal (February issue) 
is entitled “Teachers Too Make Errors.”” With 
a list of thirty-nine specific points, some ex- 
plained, the article will serve as a refresher 
course in practical pedagogy. 





SELECTING READERS: If you need help in se- 
lecting readers, the March NEA Journal will 
assist you. 


TRAVEL PROGRAM: Sce the February NEA 
Journal for details of the 1946 travel program. 
NEA members only are eligible. 


“THE WAY IT WORKS”: Under this new general 
heading the first of a series of articles appears 
in the March Journal. It is called “Do Ma- 
chines Destroy Jobs?” 


CITIZENSHIP DAY: For May 19, when new Cciti- 
zens and new voters ate welcomed in many 
Wisconsin communities, a manual and a poster 
with space for local imprint will be helpful. 
They are the work of the NEA Committee on 
Citizenship. Write the NEA office. 


ON BOOKS: Another new feature of the Jour- 
nal. ‘For Books Are More Than Books’’ has 
already won an appreciative following. 


COMMISSION REPORTS: Newest reports of the 
Educational Policies Commission are entitled 
“Educational Services for Young Children” 
and ‘Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth.” The first sets 
forth a program of extended educational serv- 
ices for children four and five years old, and 
the latter a program for education to help 
secure health and physical fitness. Secure a copy 
of either pamphlet from the NEA for 10¢ 


HELP WANTED: To share with others your 
ideas and to ask your questions will make two 
new NEA Journal features continue their help- 
fulness. Send them to the “Idea Exchange’’ or 
to the ‘Teachers’ Question Box.” 


NEA DELEGATES: Every Wisconsin local affili- 
ated with the NEA should plan to have dele- 
gates at the Buffalo meeting, July 2—5, to have 
a voice in NEA affairs and to take back to the 
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TH. .G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


local the inspiration of the great forward move- 
ment in education. Has your local made plans 
for a delegate? See Headline Happenings for 
further details. 


HOW WE STAND: As of January 1, Wisconsin 
ranked among the states as follows— 


fn NRA Arniates 062) etna a= one _ 11th 
In State Education Association Memberships 
I led Seicns gaat cui eminence 12th 
In NEA Memberships (4,777) ------------- 24th 
In per cent NEA Membership is of State Asso- 
ciation membership (23%- ~------------ 43rd 


YOU CAN HELP: You can help raise Wiscon- 
sin’s rank! 

1. Make sure your school’s memberships are 
sent in now. 

2. Get two more members for the NEA this 
week. 

Address NEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





ART INSTRUCTION MADE EASY 





FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS 







Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with 
this tested classroom crea- 
tive art series . . . no special skill, educa- 
tion or equipment needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded from one to 
eight, are packed with stimulating ideas, 
easy-to-follow methods and original projects 
for every week in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 

Corresponding Teacher’s Manuals detail 
every step of instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other subject. Send for 
full-color illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


What school system will want to use an American history for grades seven and 
eight this fall that does not give a complete story of the Roosevelt administration, 
the Second World War, and problems confronting the Truman administration? 








TWO OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 
WHICH PROVIDE A 
COMPLETE COURSE IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through independent courses 
in History and Geography, in each of which use is made of the other for illumination and 


broader understanding. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
1946 Copyright—To Be Published March 15, 1946 
By 
SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 

The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! 

Presents the history of our country from 1492 to the present day, including the entire Roose- 
velt administration, the Second World War, and the beginning of the Truman administration. 

Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. 


A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Southworth, is avail- 
able for use with this text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 
By 
THURSTON AND FAIGLE 

The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our understanding of 
our postwar world, the coming peace settlements, and the growth and change in international 
relationships. WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, gives an exceptionally sound 
foundation for this understanding. 

Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of the Earth, and 
Globes, Maps, and Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up mankind's basic industries, occu- 
pations, power, manufacturing, and trade, transportation, and communication as related to the 
different countries of the world. It concludes with units on Density of Population, Nations and 
Dependencies, and a strikingly forward-looking unit on Aviation’s Part in Transportation. 


A WORK BOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is available 
for use with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





The Program 
For PTA Convention 


LANS for the 37th annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to be held May 2, 3, and 4 in She- 
boygan, have been virtually completed. General 


‘| 


sessions will be held in the auditoriums of 
Central and North High schools, the annual 
state banquet in the Central High gymnasium, 
and the closing luncheon in Hotel Foeste. 

Speakers will include Mrs. William A. Hast- 
ings, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Mrs. George Chatter- 
ton, president of the Wisconsin Congress; Mil- 
dred Wharton, extension specialist of the Na- 
tional Congress, and Frank V. Powell, director 
of the state bureau for handicapped children. 

Several preliminary meetings have been 
scheduled.The executive committee of the state 
board of managers will meet at 3 p. m. 
Wednesday, May 1, in Hotel Foeste. The state 
board dinner will be held at 6:30 p. m. in the 
hotel, followed by the board’s pre-convention 
meeting. Local convention committee chairmen 
will be guests at the dinner. District presidents 
will meet at 9:30 a. m. Thursday, May 2, in 
Hotel Foeste. 


The post-convention meeting of the state 
board of managers will be held at 3 p. m. Sat- 
urday, May 4, 


The tentative program for the convention 
follows in brief: 


Thursday, May 2 


2:15 p. m., Central High auditorium—General 
session, Mrs. Chatterton presiding. Welcome by 
Mayor Willard Sonnenburg and Supt. of Schools 
Henry Earl Smith. Response by Mrs. Richard Mills, 
Fond du Lac, first vice-president. Introductions 
and business. Address, ‘The Future Is Now,” Mrs. 
Chatterton. 


4:15 p. m., Central High gymnasium—Tea, hon- 
oring Mrs, Chatterton. 


8:15 p. m., Central High auditorium—General 
session, A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids, presid- 
ing. Panel discussion with Fred Bishop, assistant 
state superintendent of public instruction, as chair- 
man. 
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Friday, May 3 

9 a. m., North High auditorium—General ses- 
sion, Mrs. Chatterton presiding. Address, ‘National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine,” Mildred Wharton. Ad- 
Aress, “Program for the Handicapped of Wiscon- 
sin,” Frank V. Powell. 

10:30 a. m.—Sectional meetings. For presidents, 
Mrs. Chatterton presiding. For council officers and 
council board members, Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond 
du Lac, presiding. 

12:30 p. m.—District luncheons. 

2:15 p. m.—District meetings: Districts 1 and 2, 
Congregational church; Districts 4 and 5, Epis- 
copal Guild hall; Districts 6 and 8, Hotel Foeste; 
Districts 7, 9, and 10, Knights of Pythias hall. 

2:30 p. m.—Sectional conferences on Mental 
Health, Physical Health, Pre-School, Parent Edu- 
cation, and Program and Visual Education. 

6330 p. m., Central High gymnasium—Annual 
state banquet, Mrs. Chatterton presiding. Presenta- 
tion of life memberships. Greetings, Mrs. Hast- 
ings. Address, speaker to be announced. Report of 
election committee. 


Saturday, May 4 

9 a. m., Central High auditorium—General ses- 
sion, Mrs. Chatterton presiding. Resolutions, other 
business. 

10 a. m.—Sectional meetings. High School, Rural 
School, and Elementary School. 

12:15 p. m., Hotel Foeste—Closing luncheon, 
Mrs. Chatterton presiding. Address, Mrs. Hastings. 
Business. Installation of officers. 





The Job of Public Education 


The second bulletin of the Curriculum Guid- 
ing committee, of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program, will serve as 
the textbook for a panel discussion to be held 
at the state convention of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

A. W. Zellmer, school education chairman 
of the Congress, will preside at the general 
session of Thursday night, May 2, at which the 
booklet, “What Is the Job of Public Educa- 
tion?,” will furnish the background for the 
discussion. Fred Bishop, assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction, will be chair- 
man of the panel. 

The State Board of Managers of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers took 
the initiative for publication of the bulletin, 
according to its ‘Foreword. Mrs. George 
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The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap 
stories, catch up on local news and add your 
own two-bits’ worth to world opinion. The 
friendly pause and Coca-Cola go together. 
There’s no nicer invitation to happy comrade- 
ship than the words Have a Coke. (So why 


rot Have a Coke yourself.) 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 

A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
{i mM ‘Coke” are the registered trade- 
oo JN b: H marks which distinguish the prod- 
SJ uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
are a powerful teaching tool because 
they‘re professionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter specialists 
to be used by teachers as an integral part 
of the school curriculum. They’re authentic, 
complete and teacher-tested! They're with- 
out bias, prejudice, or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent motion pictures ever designed for 
teaching purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can build 
a classroom film library —now—under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan, or participate in 
a Cooperative Film Library program... The 
cost is as low as film rentals (often lower) 
—with no liability beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan. We will be glad to call on you, 
and show films, and help you plan to build 
your own basic classroom film library. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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Chatterton, state president, appointed a co- 
operating committee to work with the teacher 
group and the State Department of Public In- 
struction in formulating an outline to help citi- 
zens “think through the education problem for 
the years just ahead.” 


Specialist to Visit Wisconsin 


Mildred Wharton, extension specialist of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will spend three weeks in Wisconsin beginning 
the week of April 7. She will also take part in 
the program of the state convention, appearing 
at general and sectional meetings. 

Miss Wharton will meet April 8 with the 
staff of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and on April 29 with faculty mem- 
bers and students of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Education. She will explain the 
PTA program to these groups. 

In the meantime, Miss Wharton will visit 
State Teachers Colleges. 


Traffic Safety 


H. J. Rowe, Safety Chairman 


Traffic accident fatalities to school children 
are likely to skyrocket, now that gasoline ra- 
tioning is over and speed limits have been 
raised, unless immediate steps are taken to stop 
them, the National Safety Council predicts. 

School administrators, teachers, and parents 
are being urged to cooperate during this period 
of increased hazards to school children. Parent- 
teacher associations can do much to help pre- 
vent an alarming increase in traffic fatalities 
during the present crisis. 

The following factors are reasons for special 
emphasis on the problem: 

1. School children fall into one of four classi- 
fications: (a) those who were too young at the 
beginning of the war to remember traffic at its 
peacetime peak; (b) those who have forgotten 
how to protect themselves in thick, fast-moving 
traffic; (c) rural children who are unaccustomed 
to motor vehicles traveling at the high rates of 
speed now allowed; and (d) those who have 
reached driving age but have not had opportunity 
to drive because wartime restrictions curtailed the 
use of cars. 


2. School buses, like all motor vehicles, are 
worn-out and badly in need of repair. 

3. Drivers, including many new school bus 
drivers, are not accustomed to the volume or speed 
of present traffic. 

4. Parents and teachers are not as fully aware 
of the traffic problem as they were before the war. 
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Many unnecessary deaths can be averted if 
every parent-teacher association participates 
fully in our program of traffic safety education. 


New Associations 

New Richmond PTA, New Richmond, affili- 
ated with 75 chapter members under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Clifford Sias, president. 

Congar School PTA, Norwalk came into 
membership with 11 charter members under 
‘he guidance of Fred Gnewikow, president. 

Jefferson PTA, Merrill became a member 
unit with 46 charter members. Mrs. Emil 
Wengeler is president. 

Wild Rose PTA, Wild Rose came back into 
membership with 47 members under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. George Brownlow, president. 

Oostburg PTA, Oostburg, Sheboygan county, 
High School and Grade, James De Munck, 
president, 39 charter members. 

Miss Ollie Swanson reported the affiliation 
of the Oil City PTA, Monroe county rural unit 
with 12 charter members. 


Dr. Sevringhaus Leaving 

Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus, our State Chairman 
of Social Hygiene, has been appointed Director 
Clinical Research at the Hoffman—La Roche 
Laboratories in Nutley, New Jersey. We will 
regret the loss of his fine services to the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


How to Stay Alive 

A booklet with the intriguing title, How to 
Stay Alive as Long as You Live, has just been 
published by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It consists of a series of articles 
by Bonaro W. Overstreet originally published 
in the National Parent-Teacher: The PTA 
Magazine. 

“What I want to try in this book,” says Mrs. 
Overstreet, ‘‘is to explore the problem of age 
from the psychological angle. We all have 
within us what we need to retain our: mental 
and spiritual youth—only we have never rec- 
ognized it for what it is.” 

Among the chapter titles are “The Raw 
Materials of Understanding,’ “You Are as 
Young as Your Words,” “What to Do With 
a Past,” and ““A Sense of the Size of Life.” 

The booklet can be obtained for 50 cents 
from the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Cerms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. R 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked 


-Summer Quarter Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No. 


City and State = 


Early Application for Admission is Advised 
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A Best-Selling Sertes for School Use 











The Childhood of Famous Americans Series 


Started fourteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series now comprises 
twenty-five titles from the pens of nine authors. Its popularity with children, librarians, teach- 
ers and other school authorities has constantly grown until distinctive school service 1s being 
rendered the country over. 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. Each volume is intended to intro- 
duce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about the reader's own age. The stories 
cover the subject's childhood years, usually from about five to the early teens. A brief final 
chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achievements. The background of the subject's 
life and times is completely authentic and every incident dramatized in the book fits the proba- 
bilities of time, place and character. The episodes selected are designed to illustrate characteris- 


tics in the child that, developed in later life, were to make the subject famous. 


The First Twenty-five Volumes of the Series 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson 

ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, 
Higgins 

ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson 

BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER’S BOY, Stevenson 

BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 


BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, 
Monsell 


DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Stevenson 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, 
Stevenson 


HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Mitchell 


JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, 
Wagoner 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil 

JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW 
YORK, Wagoner 

KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, 
Wagoner 

MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, 
Mason 

PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, 
Stevenson 

ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, Henry 

SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 

STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins - 

TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, Monsell 

WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 

YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, 
Mason 


YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


% Each volume written primarily for use in grades three through six. Also used by upper grade 


children, especially older retarded readers. 


% Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. 
Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 


% Type large and clear. Format attractive. 


%& Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual complimen- 


tary copy, sampling policy. 


% Twenty-two of the above volumes are on the official Wisconsin School Library List for 


1946-1948. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


March 1946 


Organized in 1853 





R. A. Klaus of Edgerton 
Heads Southern WEA 


At the close of the annual con- 


vention of the Southern Wisconsin | 


Education association at Madison, 
February 8-9, R. A. Klaus, super- 


intendent if schools at Edgerton, 
was elected president for 1947. 
Lester Emans, principal of Lak 


wood school, Madison, was chosen 
first president, and Bernic« 
Cadman of Janesville High school, 
vice president. William 
Marsh, assistant principal at Cen- 
tral High school, Madison, and O. 
L. Robinson, principal of Janes 
ville High school were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer respectivel 
For the three year term on th 
Executive committee, Myron Good 
ell, principal of the Columbia 
County Normal, Columbus, was 
selected, and R. H. Englesby, prin- 
cipal of De Forest High school 
was chosen for the one year term. 
Albert B. Jones, Verona principal, 
a member of the Executive 
committee for two more years and 
was not up for election. 

Attendance at the convention set 
an all-time high when 2800 mem- 
bers were present for the Friday 
program. Speakers for the conven- 
tion included Max Hill on 
“America’s Future in Asia’; Dr. 
Lloyd Allen Cook, “Current Ap- 
proaches to Intergroup Relations 
in the School’; Mrs. Bertita Hard- 
ing, “Our South American Neigh- 
bors’’; and Thurman Arnold, ‘‘Eco- 
nomics after the War’’. 


vice 


second 


1S 


The association had recordings 
made of all the addresses. Wis- 
consin teachers interested in using 
the recordings for class groups, 
teacher groups, or other interested 
organizations may arrange to use 
them by writing to William Marsh, 
secretary of the SWEA, Central 
High School, Madison 3. The re- 
cordings are on 16 inch records to 
be run at 33 revolutions per 
minute. Each talk was approx- 
imately 45 minutes in length 


Chairman, Dies Feb. 9 


Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 
of the NEA Board of Trustees 
for 15 years, died at his home in 
Newport News, Va., on February 
9 at the age of 69. Mr. Saunders, 
a leader in education in Virginia 
for many years, served as state 
NEA director and in several official 
positions in the state association. 
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GREIBER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF AVA 


NEA Annua! Meeting 
in Buffalo, July 1-5 


The eighty-third annual meetings 


df the National Education Asso 
ciation will be held in Buffalo 
July 1-5. On account of scarcity 
of accommodations the convention 
is restricted to the Representativc 
Assembly, commissions, and de 
partments 

State delegations will meet o1 


July to 
Representatives As 


the evening of transact 
business. The 


sembly meets on the forenoons < 


inc 

afternoons of the 3rd, 4th, and 
Sth. General Assembly program: 
will be held at evening sessions 
On Saturday, July 6, there wil 


be meetings of presidents and 
secretaries of state and local teach 
ers’ associations. The March NEA 
Journal presents more information 
and a list of hotels. Wisconsin 
headquarters will be in Hotel 
Statler 

Further information will b 


given in subsequent issues of the 
WEA Journal. 


Wisconsin Educators 
Receive Appointments 


Burr W. Phillips, president of 
the National Council of Social 
Studies, a department of the NEA, 
has announced the appointment of 
four Wisconsin teachers to serve 
on standing committees of the na- 
tional organization. John H. Ham- 
burg of Edgerton and Edward 
Krug of the University of Wis- 
consin have been named to_ the 
Audio-Visual Aids committee 
Margaret Griffiths of North High 
school, Sheboygan, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Curriculum committee, 
and Frank Maas of the Milwaukee 
Vocational school is a member of 


the Resolutions committee. 
The 1946 meeting of the Na- 
tional Council will be held in 


Boston Thanksgiving week-end. 

Mr. Phillips was elected presi 
dent of the national organization 
at the annual meeting of the 
Council which was held at Mil- 
waukee in November. 


In reporting the death of Mr. 
Saunders, Willard E. Givens, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA, said, 
“Few men have given more to pro- 
fessional organizations than did 
Mr. Saunders.”’ 


| state director. 


| that 
| ing 


| to 


Clarence L. Gre:ber, director of 


the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, was elected pres- 
ident of the American Vocational 
association at its convention hel 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in February 
Mr. Greiber has been state direc- 
tor for two years and was secr 
tary of the Vocational be 1 ft 
15 years prior to that. For 
period of time he served lieu 
enant in the 


U.S. Navy 
Was [e- 
to 
the 
direc 


ind 
eased as 
sume du 
1¢s Of 
shortly 
ifter the 
leath of 
Charles P 


Hambrecht, 





Mr. Greib- 
rs term of 
fice will be 
for one year or until the next 
annual meeting of the association 


which is usually held \n Decem 
ber but was delayed this year until 


February because of travel 
restrictions. 
In commenting on the conven- 


tion at Buffalo Mr. Greiber said: 
“Everyone at the convention felt 
vocational tac- 
an unusually be- 
of the many for 


education was 
critical year 


cause demands 


| training which will be made by re 


waft 


turning veterans, displaced 
others 


production workers, and 
Vocational education has a big role 
play in training 
and the providing of training for 
returning veterans 


reconversion 


our 


Eau Claire STC Plans 
Education Conference 


Wm. R. Davies, president of Eau 
Claire STC, has invited the Gover- 


nor, representatives of the state 
department of public instruction, 
the board of teachers college re- 
gents, other state teachers col- 


| leges, county normal schools, city 


and county superintendents, high 


| school principals, state legislators, 


| farm 


: organizations, and the Wis- 


}consin Education association to 


participate in a conference on 
March 23 at Eau Claire to discuss 
“the imperative changes needed in 


Wisconsin's entire rural educa- 


| tional system.’ 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Goslin and Parker Headline Northeastern 





Willard E. Goslin, superinten- 
dent of schools of Minneapolis, 
is the headline speaker for the 
Northeastern WEA at their an- 
nual convention to be held at 
Fond du Lac, April 12, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Gor- 
don R. Leistikow of Winneconne, 
president of the association. Mr. 
Goslin’s subject is ‘The Responsi- 
bility of Education.” 

For the general theme of the 
entire convention the Executive 
committee has selected ‘To Bet- 
ter Understand the New World”. 


Frankie Frambo, a Negro so- 
prano, has been chosen as a spe- 
cial feature for the general 





36 Local Associations 
Adopt Group Insurance 


Thirty-six local educational as- 
sociations have adopted the group 
insurance plan recommended by 
the Welfare committee of the WEA 
and written by the Washington 
National Insurance company. Such 
response indicates that educators 
generally are conscious of the need 
of protection providing for the re- 
placement of salary over a period 
of time in the event of disability 
through illness or accident and for 
protection in case of hospital and 
surgical expenses. A large per cent 
of the new master policies cover 
county teachers for many of the 


session. city organizations have sponsored 
teacher group insurance prior to 
the adoption of the Welfare com- 


mittee plan. 


On December 15 all sectional 
chairmen met at Fond du Lac to 
report plans for the convention. 

Features of Insurance 
The plans of true group insur- 

Robert Parker, author and com-| ance recommended by the Welfare 
mentator, has been secured as the| committee contain the following 
second speaker of the convention. | features: (1) All teachers on duty 
For 12 years he was AP Director! may enroll without medical ex- 
in Budapest and his news assign- | amination or health questions when 
ments covered the capitals of | the plan is installed; (2) All sick- 
Europe and Asia. His subject will | nesses are covered, there being no 
be ‘America’s Far-Flung Respon- | ‘pre-existing clause’’ in the policy; 
sibilities.” (3) All accidents are covered; (4) 


Latest 








“Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 








Junior Academy Begins 
Monthly Publication 





The Wisconsin Junior Academy 
of Science, formed last year under 
the joint sponsorship of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Science, Arts, 
and Letters and the University of 
Wisconsin, will begin a monthly 
publication in March to be sent 
to the clubs in the academy, ac- 
cording to an announcement of 
Dr. John W. Thomson, assistant 
professor of botony at the Univer- 
sity and supervisor of the project. 
The purpose of the publication is 
to discover and develop scientific 
talent among the high school youth 
of Wisconsin. 

The first issue will be published 
by the Mercy Science club, Mercy 
High school, Milwaukee, with an 
individual club undertaking each 
successive issue. The April and 
May issues will be published by 
the Nature club of Appleton and 
the West Allis Science club. 

The annual meeting this year 
will be held for the Milwaukee 
district on March 31, and a new 
district, started for clubs located 
in the central part of the state, will 
meet March 23 at Stevens Point. 


The non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable features are con- 
tained in the certificates. 





ay 
MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 





In addition to more than 800 subjects of study covering all fields 
of education and scientific interest, special emphasis is being placed 
on American Studies and Institutions and their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities 
of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 17 and 18. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 29. Write now for complete bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session, 783 Administration Building. 


| UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA| 


| 76th Year of Service 
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Elsie M. Chell Chosen 
First Woman President 


Elsie M. Chell, member of the 
faculty of Polk county normal at 
St. Croix Falls, was unanimously 
elected president of the North 
western Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ 
Club at the annual meeting in Eau 
Claire on February 13 

Miss Chell, who is also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers association and a member 
of the Locals committee of the 
WEA, is the first woman to be 
chosen president of the organiza 
tion in the 28 years of its existence 

Other officers chosen are Wil 
liam Gibson, county superinten 
dent of Pepin county, vice pres! 
dent, and Leonard Haas, Eau 
Claire STC, re-elected secretary 
treasurer. 

Speakers for the afternoon and 
evening meetings of the assocrition 
included O. W. Price, chief of the 
vocational rehabilitation and edu 
cational division of the Veterans 
Administration, Wood, Wis., who 
discussed “How Educators Can 
Help the Veteran”; Dean Mark 
Ingraham, University of Wiscon- 
sin, who talked on the ‘Teacher 
Retirement Problem'’; and Frank 
©. Holt, University of Wisconsin, 
who addressed the group on 
“America’s Secret Weapon and the 
Schools’’. 


Southern WEA Proposes 
School Health Program 


To preclude the need for com- 
pulsory military training the 
Southern Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation went on record at its an- 
nual convention at Madison Febru- 
ary 8-9, encouraging the exten- 
sion of a comprehensive physical 
and mental health program and 
also stressing the importance of 
safety education and_ recreational 
programs throughout the state and 
nation. 

The associaiton believes that the 
alarming increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and adult crime must be 
met by more training of youth 
and adults to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for family, social, and 
civic welfare. To realize the goal 
of equal educational opportunity 
adequate funds for free textbooks, 
improved transportation facilities, 
and more financial support wer¢ 
recommended. 
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Boys State Planned city, county, and state government 
| i long the present patterns of gov- 
| n 22-29) along the {| { 

= wipes be , ernment. 
Badger Boys State which was Included among the officers and 


discontinued during the War years | board of directors are school men 
will be resumed at Ripon college |or former educators of the stat 
the week of June 22-29, according | Paul Kaiser, former county super- 
to a recent announcement by the| intendent of schools of Dodg 
State Department of the American | county is vice president, Glenn 
Legion. Prior to the War about| Tinkham, former principal of 
500 boys from all parts of Wis- | Marshfield High school and We: 
consin gathered for a weck’s inten- | ner Witte of Appleton Hig! 
sive study of citizenship. Through | school are members of the board 
ictual practice the boys developed | of directors 





RETAIL 


WHOLESALE? 


Your Teacher Organization 
group insurance, 
through Wholesale buying, 
offers substantial 
savings 
PLUS 

Special Advantages of 
True Group Insurance— 

1. Available to all when plan is installed. 


2. All illnesses and accidents covered. 


3. Guaranteed Renewable feature. 


Teachers now insured will want to maintain 


these benefits by prompt payment of premium. 





Officially endorsed by 


Wisconsin Education Association 





Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Teachers’ Group Division 


Evanston, Ill. 























W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison 5, Wis. 


CHASE TASHES AGENCY i s Tenn 
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WEA Subsidy Helps Local Associations 


Since the publication of the 
December Journal of Education, 21 
additional meetings, or a total of 
38, have been sponsored by local 
education associations with the 
financial aid from the WEA. The 
officials of the state organization 
are well pleased with the response 
of the local unit officers in ar- 
ranging professional programs, 
financed to a large extent with the 
subsidy granted this year by the 
Executive committee. 

So far the reports indicate the 
sessions have been well attended 
and the programs have been of 
high quality. The reactions have 
been favorable to the plan of the 
Executive committee to encouragé 
inspirational meetings in place of 
the annual convention in Milwau- 
kee which could not be held this 
year, 

Programs to Date 

Since the Journal does not have 
the names of all the speakers on 
the several programs, we publish 
herewith only the date of the meet- 
ing and the local associations pat 
ticipating. The following have not 
been reported previously: 

Oct. 29—Jackson county and Black 

River Falls 








THE ALICE 


Basic Readers, with workbooks, whose 
content sparkles with action, suspense, sur- 
prise, and humor; and whose teaching pro 
recognition tech 


gram develops word 


niques, enriches vocabulary, 
Readiness Readers, which 
cultivate growth in reading readiness in 


concepts 


| Nov. 8—Buffalo county 


Nov. 9—Shawano county 

Nov. 16—Eau Claire city and STC 

Nov. 16—Waukesha county and 
city and Oconomowoc 

Dec. 7—Door county and Sturgeon 
Bay 

Dec. 12—Trempealeau county 

Jan. 10—Beloit 

Jan. 18—Fond du Lac county and 
city 

Jan. 19—Polk county 

Jan. 25—St. Croix county 

Feb. 1—Marinette city and county 

Feb. 15—Pierce county 

Feb. 15—Kewaunee county 

Feb. 15—Crawford county and 
Prairie du Chien 

Feb. 19—Clark county 

Feb. 26—Juneau county 

Feb. 27—Manitowoc county and 
city 

Mar. 6—Bayfield county 

Mar. 8—Pierce county 


Appleton EA Sponsors 
Chicago Round Table 


On February 9 at Appleton 
Senior High school the Appleton 
Education association sponsored the 
appearance of the Chicago Round 
Table of the Air. Maynard C. 





AND 


and builds 


JERRY 


each of the primary grades 
Readers, which offer fascinating stories, 
easy to read and correlated with the vocab- 
ulary of the basic primary readers 
The Wonder-Story Books for supplement- 
ary reading, favorite folk tales and fairy 
tales told in simple language correlated 
with the basic primary vacabulary. 
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Lady Hay, ‘37 Speaker, 
Dies on February 12 
It grieves us to record the sud- 
den death on February 12 of Lady 
Drummond-Hay whom many 
readers remember as one of the 
outstanding speakers on our 1937 
convention. Lady Hay was an Eng- 
lish journalist, and aviatrix, widely 
known for her world travels. In 
1928 she was the only woman on 
board the Graf Zeppelin on its 
first trans-Atlantic flight. Interned 
in Santo Tomas prison in Manila, 
she was among the first exchange 
prisoners from the Pacific in 1943. 
Lady Hay endeared herself to 
our 1937 audience with her sim- 
plicity, sincere democratic attitude, 
and love of people. We had the 
great pleasure of receiving letters 
from her for years after her con- 
vention appearance and held the 
hope that sooner or later this ac- 
tive and charming ambassador of 
good-will might be brought back 
to speak to us again. 


Krueger, Louis Gottschalk, and 
Hans Morgenthau of the radio 
forum discussed the topic: ‘Can 
There Be an Enduring Peace?’’ An 
open forum period followed the 
discussion 
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Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Evizasetn Irevanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 





() R NATION NO longer 1S the greatest provincial CLV ilization in 
the world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. 
We have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, 
prominence, power and respect, the level of general education 
must be raised. No longer can we back into the future while look- 
ing at the past. The future must be faced head-on 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, 
and the basic principles of the American w ay of life 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and _ scientific 
matters, and | know of no better or more pleasant Way of securing 
such information than through The Reader’s Digest, which con 
tains present day articles of lasting interest 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it 
supplies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, 
they must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting 
briefs of current affairs and happenings as it offers from month 
to month 


| recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals 
in the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those 
principles W hich are basic in the government ofa free people 


The Re eaders Dige St 
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NSSI Elects E. M. Hale 
President for 1946 


At the largest convention in the | 


history of the National School 
Service Institute held in Chicago 
in February, E. M. Hale cf Eau 


Claire was elected president. NSSI 
national organization of 
school supply distributors, manu 
facturers, and other allied com 
panies. The organization had 
tremendous growth during recent 
years under the leadership of Lew 
Parmenter, managing director, and 
has cooperated effectively and lib- 


is the 


has 


erally with the national associa- 
tion of state secretaries in public 
relations 

The WEA Secretary, as chair- 


man of the state secretaries public 


relations committee, has worked 
with NSSI for several years and 
appeared upon their convention 


program. 


J. G. Fowlkes Addresses 
Southwestern W.S. Assn. 


Members of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Schoolmasters 
tion heard Dr. John Guy Fowlkes 
of the school of education of the 
University of Wisconsin at Lan- 
caster on January 14 on the sub- 
ject: “Postwar Outlook for Second- 
ary Education.” To improve the 
position of Wisconsin in the num- 
ber of rural boys and girls at- 
tending high school, Dr. Fowlkes 


associa- 


recommended an increase in voca- 
tional training to fit present day 
needs. 

Wm. C. Kahl of Lancaster is 
president, and Alex Jones of Grant 
county, secretary. Fred Holt of 
Boscobel served as program chair- 
man. 


Home Econ. Teachers 
May Secure Materials 


The Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has announced 
that loan packages on the subjects 
of Nutrition and Clothing are now 
available to hom 
ers in Wisconsin. Materials may 
be for a period of three 
weeks longer if desired. The 
materials have been carefully chosen 
with the advice of members of the 
Home Economics Department staff, 
College of Agriculture, and of the 
Homemaking Supervisor, State 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. They have been secured 
from a wide variety of authorita- 
tive sources, including government 
agencies as well as private organi- 
zations, and provide the teacher 


economics teach- 


scc ured 


or 
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Governor’s Committee 
Urges Vets’ Protection 


The Governor's Educational Ad- 
visory committee, charged with 
helping chart the educational pro- 
gram of veterans and with aiding 
non-veteran students well in 
any feasible ways, has made rec- 
ommendations in resolutions for- 
warded to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration at Washington, looking 
to the better protection of students 
planning to take courses by 
respondence. Its suggestion 
that before a course given by cor 
respondence is approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration the pros- 


as 


cor- 
was 


pective student should secure the 

advice of school people. 
Specifically, the committee re¢ 

ommended that veterans in Wis 


consin should be governed by coun 
sel for the local Vocational school 
director, high school principal, or 
county superintendent, or from the 
Veterans’ Guidance center, and 
that approval by such _ official 
should be a first requirement bx 
fore an enrollment in a commer 
cial school or other course is ap 





with a convenient opportunity to | proved by the Veterans’ Admin 
examine a wealth of pamphlet and | istration. 
mimeographed materials. (Turn to page 366) 
J = lay y STRATES must have many 
WASHINGTON STATE mee. i Wachers 





Splendid opportunities. 
Good salaries. 


3141 Areade Bldg. 





WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Ideal climate. 


Liberal certification. 


Seattle 1, Washington 



















PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


“If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by all the toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” + ¢ « © ¢ 


THE NEW REVISED EDITIONS OF 


PROSE AND POETRY 


(GRADES 7 THROUGH 12) 


These new books for junior and senior high school groups 
keep pace and keep faith with true educational values. They 
retain all the superior features of the older editions, yet they 
have been brought up to TODAY. From the oldest of the 
best-loved classics to literature which has come from World 
War II, these revised editions present prose and poetry to 
the child according to his age and interest level. 


A definite program of Character- building .. . 
Citizenship Training ... Emotional Guidance and 
The Development of Thinking World Citizens. 


Like thousands of other teachers, you will be delighted 


with this course. Write today for folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Ene Blvd. “te 


W. E. Graves, 723 Baltzell Street 


Horace Mann 


eo 28 Coe # 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


Represented by 


Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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Teaching Unit to Aid 
British Understanding 





Three American classroom teach- 


ers, Muriel Hampton, Pasadena, 
Calif., Mabel Studebaker, Erie, 
Pa., and Beulah Keeton Walker, 


Dallas, Texas, toured England, 
Scotland, and Wales during Oc- 
tober and November 1945, as 
guests of the British government 
under the direction of Einar Jacob- 
sen, president, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. This experi- 
ment in creating goodwill and un- 
derstanding made it possible for 
these teachers to secure a_ cross 
section of the lives, interests, edu- 
cation, and language of the chil- 
dren of the United Kingdom. 


Study Units Available 

They visited 85 inter- 
viewed administrators, teachers, 
parents, and talked with thousands 
of school children. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA is now publishing a unit of 
work based upon their observa- 
tions which will deal with the 
school, home, and community en- 
vironment which influences the 
lives of elementary school children 


SC hools, 


This unit is concerned with six 
to fourteen year-old British chil- 
dren and is planned for use in 
Grades IV, V, and VI. The chief 
purpose is to help boys and girls 
of the United States to know and 
understand the boys and girls of 
the United Kingdom. 

Single copies of this unit ar¢ 
available for 15¢ with the usual 
NEA discounts on quantity orders 
from the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, 1201 16th St.., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Music Week Will Be 
Observed, May 5-12 


H. W. Arentsen, director of 
music at Oshkosh and state chair- 
man of the National Music Week 
committee, reports that the Na- 
tional and Inter-American Music 
Week will be observed, May 5 
12. Mr. Arentsen urges every 


school and every music director to 
the opportunity the special 
week affords for either individual 
or unit effort to impress upon the 
public what the schools are doing 
through music to prepare children 
for the new world in the making. 


usc 


Suggestions by Committee 

The state committee makes 
following suggestions 

1. Invite the public to attend a 
“music review’ illustrating attrac- 
tively achievement in knowledge 


the 


and skill of the different grades 


Such programs should emphasize 
that school music is not interested 
only in and assembly 
performance but is even more in- 
terested in the post-school use of 
music, vocal and instrumental, for 
self-expression and enjoyment to 
the individual and enrichment to 
life in the community. 

2. Plan for school music 
to appear at fraternal 
other organization programs 
ice rendered on such 
an effective demonstration of co- 
operative public spirit as well as 


classroom 


units 
and 
Sserv- 


occasions 15S 


CIVIC, 
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a practical demonstration on behalf 

of school music. 

3. Announce as pre-Music Week 
post-Music Week distinctive 


musical events that cannot be fitted 


or 


exactly into the official dates. This 
will retain the benefit of asocia- 
tion with the national observance 


and will increase interest 


Reports Requested 
Mr. Arentsen requests that pro 
grams and clippings be sent to 
him, Box 522, Oshkosh. All infor 
mation will be forwarded to na 
tional headquarters 











in case of need. 


country. 


find it time well spent. 








Yes—an hour spent with a Wisconsin Life man in 
developing the right kind of insurance program, 
will give your family a lifetime of protection. 

Wisconsin Life men are trained to serve you with 
insurance programs that will meet your personal 
needs and provide your family a guaranteed income 


More than fifty years of writing the right kind of 
insurance for the right kind of people is the reason 
for the Wisconsin Life’s low ter- 
mination record—the best 


See for yourself the advantages of 
the Wisconsin Life service. You'll 


Wisconsin Life Insurance Company 
20 West Miffiin Street, Madison, Wis. 


in the 
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Parents and Pupils” 
Desire Savings Plan 


According to the U. S. Treasury 
Department, a nationwide survey 
during the course of the Victory 
Loan showed that men and women 
of both rural and urban centers 
want the opportunity to save reg- 
ularly through the purchase of U. 
S. Savings Bonds. Ninety percent 
of those who have been saving on 
the Payroll Plan would like to 
keep it up. Asked about the con- 


tinuation of the sale of Stamps at | 


school, 82 percent of these parents 
replied that they would like their 
children to have 
to save through 
at school. 


Stamp purchase 

In addition, 80 percent of these 
parents want their boys and girls 
to learn about Savings Bonds, 
what they are, and why it is ad- 
vantageous to the individual to 
save regularly. 

In answer to this clear-cut de- 
mand of the country as a whole, 


the Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that Stamps and Bonds 
wille remain on sale indefinitely, 


and that the Payroll Savings Plan 


the opportunity | 


| will be continued in most of the | 


industries and business firms of the 
nation. Throughout the country 


| teachers and school administrators 


GROWING WP 


HOW E BONDS a a 
GROW IN VALUE 





EUV BONDS and STAMPS 


are converting their War Savings 
Program to a permanent School 
Savings Program to promote better 
understanding of the personal and 
national reasons for continued sav- 
ing and to provide the opportunity 


| enrolling 
| respondence schools, or “insti- 
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for students to save regularly at 
school. 


GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ... 
(Continued from page 364) 

Vets Urged to Seek Advice 

The Wisconsin Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Ameri- 
can Legion also are on record as 
urging veterans to secure advic« 
from qualified authorities before 
for courses from cor- 


tutes,’ many of which schools are 
holding out alluring prospects to 
returned service men. 

The same conditions warned 
against in the interest of veterans 
apply also to non-veterans, who in 
past vears have been the concern 


| of state educational, industrial, and 


other agencies in endeavors to 
shield them from signing  iron- 
bound contracts for courses that 
often fail to meet the primary 
needs. 


Our profession is the part i 
plays in the Itfe of our countr) 
and that part can be truly great if 
we will to have it so—JoY ELMER 
MORGAN. 











Have You Received Your Free Copies Of 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 





Learning Arithmetic 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Pro- 


Appraising Personality and So- 
cial Adjustment 

Use of Tests and Inventories in 
Vocational Guidance and Re- 
habilitation 

Use of Standardized Tests in 
Correctional Institutions 

The Proper Use of Intelligence 


. Vocational Guidance for Junior 


and Senior High School Stu- 
dents 


No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your 
Schools gram 

No. 2. How to Select Tests No: 11. 

No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey 

No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey No. 12. 
Results 

No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results 

No. 6. Basic Testing Program No. 13. 

No. 7. Conducting High School Guid- 
ance Programs No. 14. 

No. 8. Planning the Elementary School Tests 
Testing Program No. 15 

No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 


Please give your title and grade assignment 
EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School 


Report C. Teachers 


and Students Im- 


System prove Their Mental Health 

Report B. A New Type Mental Test Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals 
Solves Persistent Educa- Test Results in High 
tional Problems Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 


Please give your Title and Grade Assignment 
Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5914 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 









































Nationwide Assistance 


National 


[\ssociation of 


Administrators 


Teachers Agencies 
To 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement overlooks the 


excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


For over 100 years 


they have supplied the schools with good teachers. 





to the children of America. 


AssIsTANnc E is gladly given to teachers returning from service. 
membership of sixty agencies extends from coast to coast. 
are open the entire year to help teachers and administrators. 


Our 
offices 


All our 


TEACHE tS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth 
into it, and to secure the return of good teachers— 


this is a patriotic duty 


Au. our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high 


standards. 


Although in competition with one another, all cooperate to work 


for the best interests of the schools. 





Albert Teachers Agency 
Paul Albert, Mer. 
25 E. j 


Jackson Blwd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Established 1885 


Huff Teachers Agency 
EK. L. Hut, 


Avenue 


Mer. 
2120 Gerald Missoula, 


Throughout the West 
Alaska 


31 Years of Service 
and 


Mont. 





Clark—Brewer Teachers Agency 
R. F. Fletcher, Mgr. 

Jackson Blwd,. Chicago 4, Ill. 

64th Year 

Spokane 

New York 


64 FE. 


Minneapolis, Kansas City 


Minnesota Teachers Agency 
Ss. J. 
Olive J. 

1254 Plymouth Bldg. 
lith Year 


Hansen, Mer. 


Lundquist, Assoc, Mgr. 


Minneapolis, 


Minn, 





Clark-—Brewer Teachers Agency 
H. S. Simmons, M. A., 

500-511 Palace Bldg. 
64th Year 


Mer. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Central & Western States 


Parker Teachers Agency 


George R. Ray, Owner-Mer. 


110 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, 


Established 1902 


Wis. 





Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Clinton, Iowa 


27th Year 


Schummers School Service 


Your Friendly Teachers’ Agen 


J. P. Murphy, Mer. 
910 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, 


At. 6389 


Minn. 





Fisk Teachers Agency 


Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 


28 EK. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Nation-wide Service 


Western Teachers Exchange 
Perley E. Brye, Mer. 
Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mer. 
215 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, 
Established 1919 
North Central States 
California, Washington, Oregor 


Minn. 





Hughes Teachers Agency 


Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 





Westmore Teachers Agency 
“Kor 


Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 


WESTERN positions, join WESTMORE” 





1405 Old Natl. Bank Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, Ill. n304 ‘Year 
OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A.: Joe Wilson, Detroit, Mich., Pres. 


L. R. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., 


A Complete 


Vice-Pres.; H. 8. 
Membership List Can Be 


Rochester, N. Y., Sec.-Treas. 
Writing the Secretary 


Armstrong, 
Secured by 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS Wite yeu 





How Nice 


A tightwad traveling salesman sent his better half 
a check for a million kisses as a birthday present. He 
was considerably upset when a few days later he 
received the following letter: 

Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express my apprecia- 
tion of the check you sent me on my birthday. I 
presented it to the milkman this morning. He cashed 
"Og 
Views 

Overly conscientious, when she engaged a new 
maid she asked as many questions as are asked in a 
civil service examination. 

“Have asked 
views?” 

“No, ma'am, I haven't,” answered the girl, ‘but 
I've got some dandy snapshots of Niagara Falls and 
the Great Lakes.” 


you,” she sternly, “‘any religious 


Then Came the Dawn 

A student recently stayed up all night figuring out 
what became of the sun when it went down. 

It finally dawned on him. 


Not So Fast! 
Nervous Passenger: 
the corners. It makes me nervous.” 
Driver: “You don’t want to get scared. Do as I 
do—shut your eyes when we come to the corners.” 


‘Don’t drive so fast around 


Explorer 
Teacher: “Mary, find Ireland on the map.” 
Mary: “Here it is 
Teacher: “Now, Jimmy, who discovered Ireland ? 
Jimmy: ‘Mary did.” 


Fairy Tales 

“Mama,” said little Linda, “do all fairy tales begin 
with ‘once upon a time’ ?” 

“No, darling,’ said Mama grimly. “Sometimes 
they begin, ‘My love, I will be detained at the office 
pretty late tonight.’ ”’ 


A Chip Off the Old Block 


George was such a bad boy in school that the 
teacher finally was forced to write his mother as 
follows: “Your son is one of the brightest boys in 


school but he is also the most mischievous. What 
shall I do?” 

This is the reply the teacher received: ‘Do as 
you please. I'm having my own troubles with his 
father! 

Responsibility 

Employer: ‘For this job we want a_responsibl« 
man.” 

Applicant: “Everywhere I’ve worked when any 
thing went wrong, they said I was responsible.”’ 
Different 

“Why did you leave your last job?” 

“TiIness.’ 


“What sort of illness?’ 
“My boss said he got sick of me.’ 
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Differences of Opinion 

Girl Friend: ‘Charlie, what do you think of the 
Community Drive’ 

Charlie: “Oh, I know a much better place to park 
than that.” 


A Means of Escape 

“What is your occupation?” 

“I’m a locksmith, sir.” 

“Then what were you doing in that 
house when the police raided it?” 

“IT was making a bolt for the door.” 


gambling 


Honesty 

Stranger: “I have come to this little town to make 
an honest living.” 

Native: ‘Well, you won't have much competition.” 


The Same Result 

The three-year old. boy had taken his mother’s 
powder puff and was fixing his face as he had seen 
her do, when his five-year old sister grabbed it from 
him. “You mustn't do that,” she said, “only ladies 
use powder. Gentlemen wash themselves.” 


When the Boss is Away 
“Why aren't you working? 
“T didn’t see you coming, sir.”’ 


Nothing Wasted 

Scotch Bride: ‘“Where’s MacTavish ?”’ 

Wedding Guest: “He’s behind the car trying on 
the old shoes.” 











! ' 
GINGER! 
































You didn’t hear the piano because 
I was practicing the rests. 
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FAMOUS HIGHWAYS 


Om 


PORRSTVANIA TORMPIRE SIS PLE RISA 


UNCOLM HIGHWAY GiIKIE HIGHWAY 


Entirely new—and yours for the 
asking—is this fascinating wall 
display in full color panels. It 
pictures highlights of eight 
romantic highways of America, 
and it may be tacked to a wall 
full width, or cut apart to place 
in narrow wall spaces. 


Last year’s display, “Highway 
Transportation on Parade,” drew a tidal wave 
of requests from 70,000 enthusiastic teachers, 
who used it to illustrate lessons—as well as 
for a novel classroom decoration. 


With “Famous Highways of This Amazing 


GREYHOUND 








£68000 Hitaway 





COLERY UALLED TeRmriae 





‘FAMOUS HIGHWAYS .o/ 74 Amazing America’ 


America,” teachers will receive four illus- 
trated lesson topics, which contain a factual 
description of the origin and development, 
the natural wonders and famous stories of 
American highways. 


Fill in the coupon below and send for your 
copy of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson 
topics now, so that you'll be high on the list 
to receive them as they roll off the presses. 








poorer rrr eee ee que eae ame 
| THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
| Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for 
| your copy of “Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” 

Please enclose a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling 
| and mailing. 

Name 

School 

Address ST-36 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





Mar. 15-16—Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
Principals, Madison, 

Mar. 23—Wisconsin Elementary School Principals, 
Madison. 

Apr. 12—Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin School Boards Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Milwaukee. 


April 26—-27—Wisconsin Association of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Milwaukee. 


May 2-4—Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Sheboygan. 

May 4—Wisconsin Council for Social Studies, 
Madison. 

May 10-11—Department of Classroom Teachers 


NEA, Chicago. 
June 30-—July 7—NEA, Buffalo. 
Nov. 7-9—WEA, Milwaukee. 





Milton. Teacher Goes to Bolivia: Dorothy 
M. Maxon, an English and Latin teacher at Milton 
Union High school for the past 15 years, resigned 
recently and has gone to La Paz, Bolivia, to teach 
English in the American Institute in La Paz. 


Home Planners’ Institute at Racine: Begin- 
ning on the evening of February 21 a series of 12 
weekly meetings will be held at the Racine Voca- 
tional school known as the Home Planners’ Institute 
Subjects covered in the classes will include all phases 
of home building. The teacher lecturers will be 
outstanding persons in their respective fields. 


Wisconsin Men Write for Britannica: Tw 
members of the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin have made their first contributions to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, writing on subjects in their 
fields of specialization. New Britannica contributors 
from the University are C. C. MacDuffee, professor 
of mathematics, who has written a new article on 
“complex numbers’; and Paul Theodore Ellsworth, 
professor of economics, who has prepared a portion 
of the article on “international payments’. Several 
thousand experts have revised, rewritten or prepared 
new articles for the 1946 printing of the 178-year-old 
reference work under its plan for continuous revision 


Apple Pie for Teacher: Remember how pupils 
used to take apples to teacher? Nowdays, it seems, 
it's apple pies. Anyhow, it was a fresh apple pie that 
Mrs. Bernice Gronewold, head of the 
partment at the Shorewood Opportunity school, got 
the other night from one of the women in her class 

Milwankee Journal. 


sewing de 





A New Edition 


ING CIVILIZATION 


scries Is now 


ot World War Il 


popular with the teachers and pupils. 
The complete series 
Great Names in 
preparation 
Our Country (Grades 4 or 5) 


American History 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
by McClure and Yarbrough 
The popular seventh or eighth grade book of the OUR DEVELOP- 


with a_ late 
copyright that records the history of the United States to the end 


available 


The book has been made most attractive by complete re-illustra- 
tion, and, with its popular emphasis on the social, economic, and 
geographic aspects of history, is destined to become even more 


(Grades 4 or 4) In 


A World Background for the United States (Grades 5 or 6) 

The Background of Modern Nations (Grades 6 or 7) 

The United States of America (Grades 7 or 8) RED eDeapecencnae 

Fundamentals of Citizenship (Grades 7 or 8) 
Write for new descriptive brochure of 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 





1945 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 
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Murphy Re-elected at Chippewa Falls: 
J. H. Murphy who became superintendent at Chip- 
pewa Falls a year ago following the retirement of 
Robert Lohrie has been given a three-year contract 
beyond his present term. Mr. Murphy was superin- 
tendent at Rice Lake prior to going to Chippewa 
Falls. 


Veterans’ Dept. Lists Approved Colleges: 
In the booklet on Veterans’ education by the Wis- 
consin Dept. of Veterans’ Affairs, 29 colleges and 
universities are listed as approved institutions for 
the education of veterans. This large number will 
surprise many of our readers. At any rate, these 
schools together with Vocational schools bring edu- 
cational opportunities to practically every front door 
Adults as well as youth should be encouraged to take 
advantage of Wisconsin’s offerings. 


Rutherford Assigned to Ohio: J. €. Ruther 
ford, former superintendent at Phillips, and morc 
recently a representative of the A. J. Nystrom Co 
called at the office the latter part of January. M1 
Rutherford’s record with his company was so out 
standing that he has been given Ohio as his tet 
ritory. His many friends join the Journal in wishing 
this personable and aggressive fellow the best of 
luck in his larger field. 


Pulaski High Featured in Journal: Pulaski 
High school was the subject of a feature article in a 
recent issue of the Milwaukee Journal. It is Wis 
consin’s second largest village high school and 
firmly rooted in the agricultural life in which it ts 
situated. Not only is it the center of community 
life, night classes, shop building, and other desirable 
features, but it issues the only local newspaper in 
the area. Principal F. X. Joswick heads a high school 
faculty of twelve. When he went to Pulaski ten years 
ago the high school had an enrolment of 120. Today, 
with four buses, there are 375. 

Incidentally, the same issue of the Journal carried 
a feature article on the life of State Supt. John 
Callahan. 


Classroom Teachers Plan Conference: Jean 
Armour MacKay of Highland Park, Mich., who is 
lirector of the department of classroom teachers ot 
the NEA, is planning a conference for this region 
to be held in Chicago on May 10-11. Representatives 
from the classroom teachers of Wisconsin will 
participate in the conference 


Juneau County Normal Acquires School 
Forest: The Juneau County Normal has acquired 
35 acres of land from Juneau county, located two 
and a half miles from New Lisbon, for the purpos« 
of a school forest, according to an announcement by 
R. B. Tremain, principal. Ten thousand trees have 
been ordered for spring planting on the tract. The 
work will be done by the normal students and chil- 
dren of the model school. Not only will the project 
make good use of the land but will also provide a 
laboratory for teaching conservation and for field 
trips. 


Lafayette County Holds Workshop: Teach 
ers of the elementary and secondary schools of La- 
fayette county and representatives from Green and 
Grant counties met at Darlington on February 6 for 
a one-day curriculum workshop. Following a progress 
report of the curriculum committees: by Paul F 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


About new trend toward 
Extending School Day and Year 


In response to changing conditions and new 
demands on curriculum many communities 
have already set up broad recreational pro- 
grams for extending school day and year. 
Since needs vary with different localities 
some of the following programs might be 
of interest to you. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan — Daily extended school 
recreational program ° 

Long Beach, California —Year-round plan ot school 
and municipal recreation, 

New York, N.Y. 


coordinating education and recreation 


All-day schools mnereasingly 
Wilmington, Delaware Public Schools Extended 
Day Program and summer recreation tor all children 


according to need. 


This information és from Dr. Marearet Hampel, 
Director, Division of Elementary Education, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ne IGLEYS 
¢ a ARMINT a 


CHEWING GuM pital 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back again and 
more and more of it is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It's a satisfying treat and then, too, 
chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint atter every 


meal aids digestion. Am196 
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Latest Release 
OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS _ 








it’s an outstanding “first” in 
the educational film field 


ere’s the first teaching film especially designed to 
help teachers build the important basic under- 
standing of number concepts at the primary level. 
This 114 reel, 16 mm film employs a scientifically 
balanced combination of action photography and 
animation to give children an understanding of the 
number “four” in concrete and abstract situations. 
Educational advisers for this unique film project 
were: Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
number “four” in concrete and abstract situations. 
114 reels $37.50—also available in color—price on 
request. (Film accompanied by Teacher’s Guide.) 


To Be Released in April... 
“BETTER TYPING” 


One recl curriculum film for 
the beginning typing student. 
Ilustrates such basic points 
as: Posture and use of the 
machine — emphasizes rhythm 
and word patterns to improve 


speed and accuracy. $25.00. 


slide films dealing with specific 
branches and departments 
$2.50 ea. ($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’'S DAY” 
One reel curriculum film for 
primary grade health study. 
Traces one day tn the life of a 
: typical youngster and points 
*‘FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” out the basic health rules 


Two recl curriculum film for which he follows. $25.00 


high school students. Dis- 

cusses functions and purposes “HOW DO YOU DO” 

of each of the three major One reel curriculum film for 
high school students illustrat 


branches of our Federal Gov 
ernment and illustrates inter- ing basic principles of making 


relationships of each of these 
branches. $50.00. 
Accompanied by a set of twelve 


introductions. Designed to 
promote social poise and self 
confidence. $25.00. 


To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write or phone us immediately: 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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Gleiter, county superintendent, Edward Krug, state 


curriculum coordinator, presented the philosophy 
upon which the development of an up-to-date cur- 
riculum is based. During the afternoon session R. C. 
Pooley of the English department of the University 
of Wisconsin, Paul Trump of the Mathematics 
department of the University, and Mr. Krug met 


with the curriculum committees. Clarence Thorson 


of Blanchardville was general chairman of the session. 


Barron County Normal Recruits by Air: 
Besides the usual methods employed in teacher re- 
cruitment, the Barron County Normal school has 
taken to the air through the facilities of station 


WJIMC at Rice Lake and are heard over the entire 


Arrowhead Network. In addition to numerous spot 
announcements, F. H. Hake, principal, has talked 
on the teacher shortage and told what the county 
normals are doing to meet the shortage in the rural 
areas of Wisconsin. Gwendolyn Katiepolt, music 
supervisor at the normal, planned the music for the 
program. A series of programs are in preparation 
which will include music and a discussion of teacher 
recruitment. 


Helps for 1946 Commencement Programs: 
For the first time in five years the graduation season 
in America’s schools will be observed with the na- 
tion and the world at peace. The 1946 Commence- 
ment Manual, published by the National Education 
Association, will be an invaluable aid in planning 
graduation programs. It is a compilation of selected 
commencement programs staged in the spring of 1945 
by high schools throughout the country. This Manual 
contains summaries of more than 40 high-school pro- 
grams, the complete scripts of several programs, and 
other suggestions. 68p. 50¢. January 1946. Order 
from the National Education Association, 1201—16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Manitowoc Tries Unique Music Project: 
A unique project in music appreciation has just been 
concluded in the public schools of Manitowoc. The 
Lincoln High school orchestra, directed by William 
B. Jones, presented a program in each building de- 
signed to acquaint all students with the appearance 
as well as the sound of the orchestral instruments. 
Following this the orchestra joined the piano soloist, 
Rufin W. Boyd, in a performance of the Grieg A 
Minor Piano Concerto. A descriptive analysis was 
given by Mr. Boyd so that even the youngest stu- 
dents were able to follow the themes. Previous to 
the actual concert, three weeks of preparatory work 
was done by Lillian Marsh and Sara Ellen Jones. 
The student audiences were enthusiastic about the 
performance, and the musicians were pleased by the 
rapt attention given them. 


“Education of Some Educators”, Says Jour- 
nal; An editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, 
quoted in a pamphlet entitled: ‘Related Instruction 
and Study for the Wisconsin World War II Vet- 
erans Receiving on the Job Training with Pay’, 
takes some educators to task for allowing the vet- 
erans to become the victims of “‘slick salesman for 
the fly-by-night outfit which is ready to promise the 
veteran anything and everything’. To aid the re- 
turning service man and woman the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs has prepared a 16 page booklet 
which outlines the “On the Job Training with Pay” 
opportunities under Public Law 346, the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, or Public Law 16, U. S. 78th Congress. Any 
teacher knowing of a returning veteran interested 
in education in our established institutions or ‘‘on 
the job training with pay’ should advise him to 
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write to the Wisconsin Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Madison 2, for information. Pamphlets are 
free for the asking. 


Platteville STC Notes: The annual Farmers 
Short course was held February 26 through March 1. 
Stanley Johnosn, foreign correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was headline speaker. A number of 
outstanding men in the agriculture field spoke on 
farm problems, and a special homemakers’ program 

was arranged for he women. Entertainment features 


included a stunt program in which 4-H clubs, rural 
schools, and farm bureaus competed for prizes 
Enrollment of full-time students at the College 


shows an increase of 70 percent over that at the 
beginning of the first semester and is 84 percent 
higher than the second semester enrollment of last 
year. Most of the new students are veterans 

Ray A. Murray, who left the faculty in 1942 to join 
the armed forces, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as teacher of agriculture and economics. 


Research Awards Made by Pi Lambda 
Theta: Pi Lambda Theta, a national association for 
women im education, announces the granting of two 
awards of $400 each for significant research studies 
on ‘Professional Problems of Women’. An unpub- 
lished study may be submitted on any aspect of the 
professional problems and contributions of women, 
cither in education or in some other field. Inquires 
for information concerning the awards should be 
addressed to Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., chairman. 


Wisconsin Men on Chicago Program: On 
March 13 Philip H. Falk, superintendent of schools 
of Madison, addressed the AASA convention at Chi- 
cago on the subject: ““What the Elementary Schools 
Should Teach’. At the evening session Lowell P 
Goodrich, superintendent of schools of Milwaukee, 
spoke on “School Building Program’. John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the summer session of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Wisconsin, was 
the banquet speaker at the joint meeting of the Edu- 
cational Press association sad the School Public Re 
lations association on March*1ll. Mr. Fowlkes dis- 


cussed the Educational Press Institute program to be 
held at the University of Wisconsin, June 22-29 
Ridgeway Principal to Green Lake: Oscai 


Christenson, principal of the high school at Ridge 
way, has been chosen principal at Green Lake. M1 
Christenson will take over the post in September 


Manawa Pupils Fly: A full year aeronautics 
course has been established at Manawa High school 
which will give students a half hour flying time a 
week at the Waupaca airport in addition to courses 
in Navigation, engines, aerodynamics, and weather 
Even the principal, Russell Way, has turned pupil. 
The program follows courses outlined by the Wis 
consin committee on aviation education. 


Russell Named Co-ordinator of Instruc- 
tion: Harold E. Russell, former principal of Roose- 
velt school at Racine, was appointed supervising co- 
ordinator of instruction for grades one to nine by the 
Racine board of education. This has been a new 
position created in the Racine Public school system. 


Green County Holds Planning Program: 
On January 18 Green county educators held an all- 
day session of the Curriculum Planning organization 
Florence Wartenweiler, county superintendent, sum- 
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SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Waies, was 
born on the first day of March circa year 500. 
Saint Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, was 
born on the seventeenth day of March circa 
year 373. 
ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the fun 
damental processes. For Grades 2 through 9. 
this series has an authorship each member 
of which is noted for experience in both teach- 
ing and textbook writing. 

—w 


COMMODORE PERRY completed his treaty 
with Japan on March 31, 1854. Ninety-two 
years later General MacArthur is occupy- 
ing Japan. For details read HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR II. 


— 


A GOING CONCERN is our English language. 
Continually expanding by including and coin- 
ing new words it soon renders all printed 
lexicons obsolete. Each printing of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARIES is a new edi 
tion. New words are incorporated into the 
body of the book where they may be found 
conveniently. 1946 editions are now ready. 
orn 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
—_ «din March, 1836; Alaska was purchased 
from Russia in March, 1867; and the Great 
Blizzard took 400 lives in March, 1888. 


PDI 


READERS published prior to 1918 show a 
remarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the most 
beautiful series ever printed. A postcard or 
letter request addressed to WINSTON 
Flashes will bring you an illustrationof how 
“Mother's Primer” presented reading forty 

odd vears ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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The New Books on the 


Wisconsin Township Library List 
1946-1947 
Published by 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
2500 Prairié Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Eau Claire 
ee ee Book and Sta. 
No Author Title Price 
10001 Farthing and Phillips—Un- 
derstanding the Latin Am- 
ericans $1.62 
9834 Sallen & Other Visits 
With Friends, second read- 
er, 1944. (Child experience 
readers) ; .79 
9833 Sallen & Other Homes 
For All, second reader, sec- 
ond half, 1945. (Child ex- 


~ 


perience readers) 79 
9830 Royer & Fink Buckeye 
Tales, 1945 92 
9756 O'Farrell North On The 
Great River, 1944 98 
9469 Fishbein & Irwin Health 
and First Aid, 1944 1.44 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
F. BE. Jaastad E. L. Brown 
3178—No. 50 Street 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin Stanley, Wisconsin 




















Spelling 
To Write 


WHEELER & MOORE | 


A STRONG NEW SERIES designed to 
make spelling a vital, functional part of 
the whole school program. Based upon 
extensive research and sound modern 


practice. 


SPELLING TO WRITE provides for an 
individual approach to the study of each 
new word, and insures mastery by a 
sound  presentation-study-test plan. 
Charming illustrations and_ interesting 


continued stories enrich the lessons. 


Grades HI-VIII 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
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marized the progress to date. Several consultants 
presented discussion on phases of the curriculum 
to the entire group of teachers and board members. 
In the afternoon sectional meetings were held. Her- 
man Becker of Monticello is the general chairman 
of the Curriculum Planning organization. 


Powell Gets Three Year Contract: Harley 
J. Powell, Watertown superintendent of schools, has 
been offered a new contract to remain as head of 
the Watertown Public schools for another three 
years, starting July 1, 1946. Mr. Powell is president 
of the Wisconsin association of school administrators. 


Rowden of Kiel Resigns: M. A. Rowden, su- 
pervising principal of the Kiel Public Schools, will 
leave the teaching profession at the end of the school 
year to become operation manager on an oil planta- 
tion at Amite, Louisiana. 


Bune Becomes Polk County Supt.: Levis R 
Bune, supervising teacher of St. Croix county, has 
been appointed county superintendent of Polk county 
by John Callahan, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Bune is a graduate of River Falls STC 
and the University of Wisconsin. He succeeds Alvina 
Starry who has been acting superintendent for a part 
of the time since the resignation of Kenneth Outcelt 
on December 1 


Brace Returns to Bayfield County: After 
nearly three years of service with the American Red 
Cross, D. L. Brace, Bayfield county superintendent of 
schools, returned to his duties at Washburn. Mr. 
Brace entered Red Cross training in July, 1943, at 
Washington, D. C. After a brief assignment at Kelly 
Field, Texas, he was assigned to the China-Burma- 
India Theater of Operations. 





NECROLOGY 
(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


Esther L. Damerow, 39, a teacher in the rural 
schools of Rock county for 20 years, died in Janesville 
on January 29 following a long illness. She was a 
graduate of the Rock County Normal school. 


Iva J. Wood, 68, a retired teacher and Richland 
county's first supervising teacher, died on February 
14 after a long illness. A graduate of Milwauke« 
STC she taught in the Richland Center schools and 
in the training schools at Reedsburg and Menomonie. 
She gave up teaching in the Menomonie training 
school six years ago because of ill health. 


Lenore F. Christenson, 26, of Portertield passed 
away at Marinette, February 6. After graduation from 
Marinette county normal she taught for several years 
in the rural schools of the county. 


*Otto C. Gilbert, 67, principal of Lincoln High 
school of Milwaukee, died at his home, January 24, 
where he had been ill since January 7. He was a 
graduate from Milwaukee STC and the University 
of Wisconsin, taught at Eagle, Wis., and served the 
Auer Avenue and Dover schools as principal. 


*Mrs. Helen Seifert, 29, a teacher in the Five 
Point school, lowa county, died recently in a Dodge- 
ville hospital after a brief illness. This was Mrs 
Seifert’s ninth year in the rural schools of Iowa 
county. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Teaching with Films, by Fern and Robbins. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1946. 146 pages. 
$1.75 
Teaching with Films is a small textbook con- 

taining practical information necessary for teach- 
ers who wish to make the most effective use of 
films for instruction. Some of the problems dis- 
cussed in this new book are when and why instruc- 
tional films should be used, principles for selecting 
good films, information on how to operate film 
projection equipment, projection conditions, acous 
tics, ventilation, seating arrangement, maintenance 
of equipment, and techniques of teaching with 
instructional films. The authors have presented in 
simple terms and with generous use of illustrations 
only the information most applicable to the 
teaching situation. 


Phonics We Use, by 
son. Grades 1, 2, 
64 pages. Net 24¢. 


Meighen, Pratt, and Halvor- 
and 3. Lyons and Carnahan 


It is a well illustrated book to aid the busy 
teacher in that important task of teaching phonics 
The book is designed to teach children to recog 
nize words and to enlarge their vocabularies 
Reading bulletins prepared to give helpful sugges 
tions to the teacher may be secured for the asking 
by writing to the publisher. 


The Good Neighbor Series, by Sydney Gri 
Row, Peterson & Co. Evanston, Ill 


enbie 


ist 36¢ 


Those who have heard Bertida Harding speak 
on Our Latin American Neighbors will appreciate 
the Good Neighbor Series for junior and seaioi 
high schools. The eight Unitexts group the 21 
Latin American countries in such a wa give 
the student a background for bette: isphere 
relationships. The books are attractivel strated 


with color pictures and maps 


My Country, by Ames, Ames, and Ousley. St 
grade. Webster Publishing Co., St. Louts. 47 
pages. Color illustrations. List $1.76 
The inspiring drama of America’s heritage tatlored 

to the ten-year-old in grade four or five. The authors 
present an account of America in an int sting, nat 
rative style. All that is worthwhile in glorious 
past is presented perfectly for the age level in con 
sideration. Very similar to the two texts. Srv 

My Country's Beginnings and Stor My Country 


g 


Grout 
WORK BOOKS 


Directed Studies in World Geography. To accom- 


pany Bradley's World Geography. Gi 1 Co 
117 pages. 60¢ 
The purpose of this Workbook is to show the 


















Pan American Airways 


Plans for a year of general mathematics. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








~MATHEMATICS | 
IN LIFE: 


BASIC COURSE 
by SCHORLING and CLARK 


A flexible course which embodies the recommendations of the Committee on Postwar 


Emphasizes understanding of concepts and principles. Provides the basic mathematical 


foundations and gives abundant preparation for applying mathematics in modern living. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented By Clay B. Mathers 
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New Lippincott Science Texts 


Smith-V ance: SCIENCE FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


A new basal ninth grade general science 
textbook. Includes experiments, demonstra- 


tions, activities, and self-tests. Mastery Tests 
and Teacher's Handbook available. 


$1.96 list 


Vance-Miller: BIOLOGY FOR 
YOU 


A new basal high school biology textbook, 
organized on the unit-problem plan. Lav- 
ishly illustrated. 





$2.28 list 
Foster: HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


A new workbook for health courses, which 
may be used with any health textbook. Ref- 
erences are made to HEALTH FOR YOU 
by Crisp, as well as to other leading high 
school health texts 


$.80 list 





5. B. Lippincott Company 
New York 


Chicagi Philadelphia 




















——World— 
Geography 
BRADLEY 


New—a vivid human geography 


for secondary schools. Clarifies 
functional interdependence of all 
peoples and places. Develops a 
world point of view. Stresses bear 
ing of geography on American and 
international problems. Explains 
effects of physical, economic, politi 
forces on modern 


cal, and social 


life. Maps by Harrison and Raisz. 


GINN and Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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student how to use the tools of the geographer 
toward increasing his knowledge of world geog- 
raphy. 


Workbook to Accompany Elements of General 
Business, by Polishook, Beighey, and Wheland. 
Ginn and Co. 270 pages. 92¢. 

This book contains numerous practical forms to 
aid in impressing on the mind of the student busi- 
ness practices and principles. 


A Practice Book in English Skills, by Johnson and 
and McGregor. Ginn and Co. Grades 7 and 9. 
48¢ and 52¢. 

This workbook is organized to help pupils secure 
mastery in certain elements of English which re- 
quire repetitive practice. While the exercises are 
related to the textbooks by the same authors they 
will be helpful in connection with any English text- 
book or without a textbook. 


Your Reading Guide, Book I, by Ryan, Hartigan, 
Jeffords, and Weisman. Lyons & Carnahan. 
This is a work textbook independent of any 

reading text series. It is organized around a se- 

lected number of reading and study abilities rather 
than around units of reading material. 





HOW MUCH ... 


(Continued from page 341) 

But certainly it is high time that all of us 
who pride ourselves upon being intelligent do 
our buying in the most level-headed way. Out 
should go the prejudices that prevent us from 
doing so. If a little polite sales resistance and 
a few minutes extra time will save us valuable 
dollars, let’s save the dollars. 

If we can get better goods for less money 
by paying cash, then by all means let’s pay 
cash. 

If we need to borrow the cash, let’s borrow 
from our own credit union. 

By following this line of reasoning we shall 
be solving an important phase of our economic 
problem intelligently. Many teacher groups 
have taken the leadership in promoting this 
plan of action by establishing credit unions, as 
have you of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. I am sure that an increasing number of 
teachers, including those of Wisconsin, will 
take advantage of the thrift and loan facilities 
thus offered them. 





TRAVEL! 


4 

4 

, 
MEXICO * GUATEMALA * SO. AMERICA 4 
Alaska * Hawaii * Europe * TheWest 4 
Adventure trips, study trips, vagabond trips for 3 
students and teachers. 46 day tours from $335. 4 
Write for our new folder. 4 

SITA Society for international Travel ‘ 


111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
oo | 
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